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Preface 


This  report  on  the  1957  financial  and  tenure 
situation  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  Great 
Plains  is  part  of  a larger  research  project,  which 
included  studies  of  land  tenure  and  ownership, 
farm  finance,  and  land  market  problems.  The 
study  was  made  by  the  Farm  Economics  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  project  was  undertaken  as  part  of  an  ex- 
panded program  described  in  Program  for  the 
Great  Plains,  issued  in  1956  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  Miscellaneous  Publication 
709.  The  Program  was  developed  in  1956  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  Great  Plains  Amcultural 
Council.  Recommendations  were  mad^e  for  the 
region  in  regard  to  soil  conservation,  credit,  acre- 
age allotments  and  price  supports,  research,  edu- 
cation, and  other  actions  to  assist  farm  and  ranch 
operators. 

General  responsibility  for  the  project  rested  in 
a division  committee  representing  three  major 
subject-matter  fields — Russell  W.  Bierman,  agri- 
cultural finance;  William  H.  Scofield,  land  mar- 


ket and  land  values;  and  Gene  Wunderlich,  farm 
tenure  and  land  ownership.  Survey  design  and 
sampling  procedures  were  developed  by  Burton  L. 
F rench. 

The  collection  of  data  was  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  M.  L.  Upchurch  and  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  following  staff  members : Rex  D.  Hel- 
finstine.  South  Dakota ; William  F.  Lagrone,  Okla- 
homa; Delbert  C.  Myrick,  Montana;  Charles  W. 
Nauheim,  Kansas;  Harry  G.  Sitler,  Colorado  and 
Wyoming;  John  H.  Southern,  Texas;  Millard  J. 
Stanek,  Nebraska;  Marlowe  M.  Taylor,  New 
Mexico;  and  Stanley  W.  Voelker,  North  Dakota. 

This  report  was  written  by  Russell  W.  Bierman, 
Howard  L.  Hill,  John  C.  Ellickson,  Fred  L.  Gar- 
lock,  Edmimd  T.  Hamlin,  and  Lawrence  A.  Jones; 
all  are  agricultural  economists  with  the  Farm 
Economics  Research  Division. 

A statistical  supplement  to  this  report  has  been 
prepared  by  Howard  L.  Hill  and  Edna  M.  Heyde; 
it  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

The  cooperation  of  the  more  than  3,600  farmers 
who  were  interviewed  in  the  survey  is  greatly 
appreciated. 


Washington,  D.C. 


Issued  May  1961 
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GREAT  PLAINS  SURVEY  1957 

Areas  Studied  and  Sample  Counties 


Spring  wheal 

Mont.  - Hill,  Roosevelt 


N.  Dak.  - Burleigh,  Dickey,  Griggs,  Logan, 
McLean,  Ramsey,  Richland, 
Stutsman,  Ward,  Williams 

S.  Dak.  - Beadle,  Hyde,  Marshall, 
McPherson 

Northern  range 

MonL  - Big  Horn,  Cascade,  Custer, 
Fergus,  Golden  Valley, 
Yellowstone 

N.  Dak.  - Billings,  Sioux 

S.  Dak.  - Dewey,  Harding 

Wyo.  - Johnson,  Platte 

Nebr.  - Brown,  McPherson 

Wheat- com 

S.  Dak.  - Douglas,  Jerauld,  Miner, 

Tripp 

Nebr.  - Adams,  Antelope,  Dawson, 
Dundy,  Fillmore,  Pierce, 

Valley,  Webster 


Kans. 


Dickenson,  Marshall,  McPherson 
Republic,  Saline,  Sedgwick 


IV.  Cotton -wheat 


Ok  I a. 


- Comanche,  Grant,  Kingfisher, 
Washita 


Texas  - Archer,  Brown,  Callahan,  Dickens, 
Fisher,  Hardeman,  Lubbock,  Martin 

V.  Winter  wheat 

Nebr.  - Cheyenne,  Scotts  Bluff 

Colo.  - Adams,  El  Paso,  Lincoln,  Logan, 

Las  Animas,  Otero,  Prowers,  Pueblo 
Weld,  Yuma 

Kans.  Comanche,  Decatur,  Ellis,  Ford, 
Grant,  Hamilton,  Mitchell,  Rush, 
Sheridan,  Stafford 

N.  Mex.  - Colfax,  Curry,  Roosevelt, 

San  Miguel 

Okla.  - Beaver,  Custer,  Ellis, Woodward 

Texas  - Hale,  Ochiltree,  Parmer,  Randall 
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Figure  1 


FARMING  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS:  A SURVEY  OF  THE 
FINANCIAL  AND  TENURE  SITUATION  IN  1957 

Introduction 


The  major  purposes  of  the  Great  Plains  Enu- 
merative  Survey  were  to  obtain  information  on  (1) 
requirements  and  uses  for  land  and  capital  in 
farming  in  the  Great  Plains  and  the  way  in  which 
land  and  capital  are  acquired,  and  (2)  the  financial, 
credit,  and  tenure  situation  of  farmers. 

For  the  survey,  the  Great  Plains  Region^  was 
divided  into  five  areas  representing  five  general 
types  of  agriculture  (fig.  1).  In  each  area,  a 
sample  of  12  to  30  counties  was  picked  lat  random 
to  represent  vaiying  conditions  in  the  area.  With- 
in each  selected  county,  a number  of  farmers  were 
chosen  at  random  and  visited  by  fieldworkers,  who 
filled  in  a detailed  questionnaire  on  each  farmer’s 
operations  and  financial  condition.  Approxi- 
mately 720  farmers  and  ranchers  were  visited  in 
each  ai’ea.  The  1954  Census  of  Agriculture  enu- 
merated 390,000  farmers  in  the  five  areas  taken  to- 
gether; number's  in  the  areas  varied  from  47,000 
to  104,000. 

The  sample  was  selected  so  that  each  farmer  or 
rancher  in  the  region  had  an  equal  chance  of  in- 
clusion ; it  is  believed  to  be  reasonably  representa- 
tive of  the  region.  A comparison  of  the  survey 
sample  with  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, shows  some  differences.  The  survey  sample 
had  a higher  proportion  of  owirer-operated  and 
high-income  farms  among  the  commercial  farms 
than  did  the  census.  The  percentage  of  owmer- 
operated  commercial  farms  reported  in  each  area 
by  the  census  and  by  the  survey  were : 


^ The  region  includes  parts  of  the  following  States : 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico. 


Census 

Survey  sample 

Area 

Percent 

Percent 

Spring  wheat 

. _ 75 

74 

Northern  range  _ 

76 

78 

Wheat-corn 

59 

60 

Cotton- wheat 

54 

60 

Winter  wheat 

59 

62 

Among  commercial  farms,  the  percentages  of 
farmers  reporting  sales  of  farm  products  of 
$10,000  or  more  for  1954  in  the  census  and  for 
1956  in  the  survey  were : 


Area 

Spring  wheat 

Northern  range 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton-wheat 

Winter  wheat 


Census 

Survey  sample 

Percent 

Percent 

16 

24 

25 

26 

20 

22 

23 

25 

29 

36 

In  interpreting  the  data  presented,  some  sea- 
sonal factors  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Most  ques- 
tionnaires were  taken  in  late  May  or  June  of  1957. 
At  that  time,  few  farmers  had  sold  any  1957  crops; 
financial  assets  of  farmers  and  ranchers  were  prob- 
ably at  a low  point  for  the  year;  and  probably 
debts  (especially  those  incurred  to  pay  operating 
expenses)  were  seasonally  high. 

The  questionnaires,  after  being  taken  by  the 
fieldworkers,  were  given  a detailed  review  and 
edited  for  accuracy  and  consistency.  The  data 
were  then  put  on  punch  cards,  and  tabulations 
were  prepared.  In  most  of  this  report,  the  data 
are  related  only  to  the  tenure  of  the  farmer  and 
the  size  of  farm,  as  shown  by  sales  of  farm  pro- 
ducts in  1956.  These  two  characteristics — tenure 
and  size  of  farm — are  believed  to  be  basic  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  Great  Plains  farming. 
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Chapter  1. — Summary  and  Conclusions 

Russell  W.  Bierman 


During  the  early  and  middle  fifties,  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  Great  Plains  were  faced 
with  a variety  of  major  problems.  These  prob- 
lems were  reflected  in  the  results  of  a survey 
made  in  1957  and  reported  here.  There  was  a 
decline  in  farm  income,  in  part  reflecting  the  ad- 
justment from  wartime  to  peacetime  conditions. 
Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  of  crops 
and  livestock  in  the  10  Great  Plains  States  had 
averaged  $7.2  billion  per  year  in  the  1947-49  pe- 
riod, more  than  four  times  the  $1.7  billion  ob- 
tained in  1940.  After  1951,  following  the 
Korean  war,  marketing  receipts  declined,  and 
the  1956  total  was  $6.4  billion,  or  82  percent  of  the 
$7.8  billion  received  in  1951.  A further  decline  to 
$6  billion  occurred  in  1957.  In  1958,  better 
crops  and  higher  livestock  prices  raised  cash  re- 
ceipts from  farm  marketings  to  $8.2  billion 
(fig.  2).  Tliis  improvement  occurred  after  the 
survey  was  made. 

Major  problems  in  soil  conseiwation  also 
arose  during  the  early  and  middle  fifties. 
Drought  affected  large  areas  in  the  Southern 
Plains,  and  by  1954  and  1955,  wind  erosion  was 
severe  in  local  areas  in  western  Kansas,  west- 
ern Oklahoma,  the  Texas  Panhandle,  eastern 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  parts  of  Ne- 
braska and  Wyoming.  Temporary  erosion-con- 
trol measures  were  of  some  value,  but  long-run 
control  called  for  major  adjustments  in  land 


use,  together  with  increased  capital  investment 
and  farm  enlargement,  if  farm  incomes  were  to 
be  maintained. 

On  the  average.  Great  Plains  farmers  had 
relatively  large  assets  and  net  worths  in  1957, 
compared  with  those  of  farmers  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  financial  problems 
arose  chiefly  from  reduced  income  rather  than 
from  depleted  assets  and  excessive  debts. 


Farming  in  the  Great  Plains 


Adjustment  Problems 

The  history  of  farming  in  the  Great  Plains 
shows  continuing  adjustments  of  two  basic 
types.  First  has  been  the  adaptation  of  farm- 
ing practices  and  crops  to  the  conditions  of  the 
region.  Low  rainfall  has  prompted  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  drought-resistant  varieties 
of  wheat  and  grain  sorghilms,  use  of  summer 
fallow  and  other  tillage  practices  aimed  at  con- 
servation of  moisture,  specialization  in  cash 
crops  and  in  large-scale  cattle  ranching,  and 
irrigation  development  where  surface  or  ground 
water  supplies  make  irrigation  feasible.  Second 
has  been  the  increase  in  farm  size,  in  terms  of 
both  acreage  operated  and  capital  invested. 
Larger  and  larger  aggregations  of  land  and  cap- 
ital have  been  needed  to  operate  efficiently,  to 
return  an  adequate  income  to  the  farmer  and  his 


family,  and  to  allow  farmers  to  acquire  the 
greater  financial  reserves  needed  as  farming  be- 
comes more  commercialized  and  specialized. 

Neither  of  these  adjustment  problems  is  new. 
Farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  have  always  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  adapting  practices  to 
the  climate  and  of  developing  farms  large  enough 
to  return  adeqiiate  incomes.  Although  many  ad- 
justments have  been  made,  continued  changes  in 
response  to  economic,  technological,  and  climatic 
conditions  will  be  required  in  the  future. 

Changes  in  Farm  Population  and  Farm  Size 

Total  population  in  the  Great  Plains  increased 
up  to  1930,  but  has  been  relatively  stable  since. 
But  there  has  been  a decided  shift  in  population 
from  farm  to  nonfarm  and  from  rural  to  urban. 
In  1920,  about  half  the  population  of  the  Plains 
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lived  on  farms ; about  a fourth  lived  in  rural  non- 
farm areas;  and  another  fourth  lived  in  urban 
areas.  By  1950,  the  farm  population  had  declined 
to  about  a fourth  of  the  total  and  the  urban  popu- 
' lation  had  increased  to  nearly  half.  Approxi- 
mately a fourth  was  classified  as  rural  nonfarm. 

In  1930,  there  were  569,000  farms  in  the  Great 
Plains.  Since  then,  the  number  of  farms  has 
I dropped  substantially.  In  1954,  there  were  only 
390,000.  The  average  size  of  farm  in  that  year  was 
850  acres,  compared  with  490  acres  in  1930  and  360 
acres  in  1910.  The  growth  in  size  of  farms  differed 
by  area ; it  was  smallest  where  the  productivity  of 
land  was  greatest.  For  example,  farm  enlarge- 
' ment  came  earlier  and  proceeded  faster  in  the 
[ northern  range  area,  where  large  acreages  are  re- 
quired for  cattle  ranching,  than  in  the  more  in- 
tensively farmed  wheat-corn  area  in  the  eastern 
Great  Plains.  Since  1930,  the  increase  in  average 
size  of  farm  has  been  accompanied  by  and  largely 
dependent  upon  a reduction  in  number  of  farmers 
I in  the  Plains  (fig.  3). 

Accompanying  the  increase  in  size  of  farm  in 
the  Great  Plains  was  a greater  specialization  in 
cash-crop  farming.  Farmers  learned  early  that 
the  low  and  uncertain  rainfall  restricted  severely 
! the  kinds  of  crops  that  could  be  grown. 

■ Specialization  was  facilitated  by  the  introduction 
j of  efficient  tractors  and  combines  after  1920,  and  it 
^ speeded  up  the  trend  toward  larger  farms  with 
larger  investments  in  land  and  machinery. 
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Figure  3 


Farm  Tenure  and  Farm  Size 


An  important  characteristic  of  the  structure 
of  farm  tenure  in  the  Great  Plains  is  the  large 
number  and  size  of  part-owner  farms — farms  with 
operators  who  own  part  of  the  land  they  operate 
and  rent  part  from  others.  From  a third  to  half 
of  all  farmers  in  the  five  areas  were  part  owners, 
a fourth  to  a third  were  full  owners,  and  a third 
or  less  were  tenants.  In  all  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains,  part  owners  operated  a larger  share  of  the 
land  than  did  either  full  owners  or  tenants. 

In  most  of  the  areas,  slightly  less  than  half  of 
all  land  in  farms  was  rented  by  the  farmers  who 
operated  it.  Renting  enables  farmers  to  gain 
flexibility  in  their  operations  and  to  share  price 
and  production  risks  with  landowners.  Also, 
renting  permits  them  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
operations  by  investing  in  livestock  or  machinery 
^ rather  than  in  land. 

In  the  northern  range  and  spring  wheat  areas, 
there  was  little  difference  in  patterns  of  land  use 
between  farmers  who  owned  land  and  those  who 
rented  it.  In  these  areas,  climate  and  soils  are 
the  most  important  forces  limiting  the  uses  of 
land,  particularly  in  the  northern  range  area, 
where  84  percent  of  the  land  is  in  perma- 
nent hay  and  pasture.  In  the  other  three  areas^ — 
wheat^com,  cotton-wheat,  and  winter  wheat — 


cropland  made  up  a higher  percentage  of  all  land 
on  tenant  than  on  part-owner  farms  and  a higher 
percentage  on  part-owner  than  on  full-owner 
farms.  In  all  the  areas,  cash-crop  farms  were 
more  likely  to  be  operated  by  tenants  than  by 
owners,  probably  because  tenants  were  younger  on 
the  average  than  owners,  and  had  smaller  assets 
and  fewer  livestock. 

Average  farm  size  ranged  from  2,450  acres  in 
the  northern  range  area  to  430  acres  in  the  wheafi- 
com  area.  Part-owner  farms  were  largest,  rang- 
ing from  3,600  acres  in  the  northern  range  area 
to  570  acres  in  the  wheat-corn  area.  Tenant 
farms  ranged  from  1,240  acres  in  the  northern 
range  area  to  360  acres  in  the  wheafi-corn  area. 
Full-owner  farms  were  smaller  than  tenant  farms 
in  four  of  the  areas,  ranging  from  980  acres  per 
farm  in  the  northern  range  area  to  350  acres  in  the 
wheat-corn  area. 

Faim  size  has  increased  steadily  in  the  Great 
Plains  but,  as  elsewhere,  the  size  changes  that 
can  be  made  in  the  future  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  land  made  available  by  the  retirement, 
death,  or  migration  of  other  farmers,  and  also  on 
the  amount  of  land  that  is  acquired  by  beginning 
farmers.  Most  of  the  farmers  who  were  farming 
in  the  Great  Plains  in  1957  planned  to  continue 
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to  farm  the  same  acreage  in  the  near  future.  The 
number  of  farmers  who  were  planning  to  increase 
their  acreages  was  much  smaller,  but  it  exceeded 
the  number  planning  to  retire  or  to  look  for  part- 
time  or  full-time  nonfann  employment. 

An  estimate  was  made  of  the  amount  of  land 
that  would  be  made  available  to  enlarge  existing 
farms,  if  the  fanners  who  planned  to  retire  or  to 
obtain  nonfann  employment  carried  out  their  in- 
tentions. The  findings  were  that,  in  all  areas,  less 
land  would  be  made  available  than  the  remain- 
ing farmers  could  operate  with  their  present  labor 
and  equipment.  If  the  total  acreage  expected  to 
be  available  for  farm  enlargement  is  distributed 
only  among  those  fanners  who  planned  to  acquire 
more  land,  which  was  about  half  the  number  that 
could  operate  more  land,  the  average  enlargement 


possible  is  still  less  than  the  additional  acreage 
that  could  be  operated,  even  before  land  require- 
ments of  beginning  farmers  are  considered. 

When  farmers  have  equipment  and  labor  that 
are  not  fully  utilized,  they  have  a strong  incen- 
tive to  acquire  more  land  in  order  to  increase  total 
volume  of  production  and  reduce  average  costs  of 
production.  Under  these  conditions,  the  compe- 
tition among  farmers  for  land  could  have  im- 
portant effects  on  the  price  of  land  and  the  terms 
of  land  sales.  Also,  if  competition  for  land  to 
rent  is  strong,  rental  rates  and  lease  terms  may  be 
influenced.  The  impact  of  strong  competition  for 
land  is  likely  to  fall  most  heavily  upon  begimiing 
farmers  who  have  little  or  no  family  assistance 
and  other  operators  who  are  in  a weak  financial 
position. 


Farm  Income  and  Financial  Structure 


The  Situation  in  the  1950’s 

Farm  prices  were  generally  unfavorable  during 
the  1920’s,  and  in  the  early  thirties  they  dropped 
to  ruinously  low  levels.  The  situation  in  the 
Great  Plains  was  further  aggravated  by  the  severe 
droughts  of  the  middle  thirties.  But  thereafter 
until  the  early  fifties,  rainfall  and  yields  were  gen- 
erally above  average,  and  during  World  War  II 
and  in  the  postwar  years,  particularly  during  the 
Korean  emergency,  prices  rose  to  levels  far  above 
those  of  the  1920’s  and  1930’s. 

During  these  years — and  particularly  during 
the  war  years — farmers  of  the  region  paid  off 
large  amounts  of  debt  and  greatly  increased  their 
financial  reserves.  The  run  of  generally  good 
crops  and  prices  was  of  greatest  benefit  to  the 
operators  who  had  started  farming  before  World 
War  II  and  who  had  bought  land  before  real 
estate  prices  rose.  From  1940  to  1950,  the  average 
value  of  farm  real  estate  rose  about  90  percent  in 
the  Southern  Plains  and  nearly  133  percent  in 
the  Northern  Plains.  As  farm  real  estate  con- 
stituted about  60  percent  of  the  value  of  all  assets 
owned  by  owner-operators  in  the  Great  Plains,  the 
rise  in  land  values  greatly  strengthened  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  farmers  who  owned  land  or 
who  bought  land  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
price  rise. 

The  peak  for  prices  of  farm  products  was 
reached  in  1951  during  the  Korean  action.  After 
1951,  prices  for  many  farm  products  declined  and, 
with  mandatory  price  supports  in  effect,  acreage 
allotments  were  placed  on  some  of  the  principal 
crops  of  the  region.  Severe  and  protracted 
drought  developed  in  the  Southern  Plains  during 
the  early  fifties,  and  other  parts  of  the  Plains 
were  also  affected  by  drought,  though  less  sevei*ely. 
In  some  areas,  livestock  herds  were  reduced  be- 
cause of  a short  feed  supply.  Although  weather 
in  the  Great  Plains  had  improved  by  the  time  of 


the  survey  in  1957,  net  farm  incomes  had  not  re- 
covered to  earlier  levels.  Despite  the  decline  in 
farm  income,  land  values  continued  to  rise,  fur- 
ther increasing  the  value  of  the  assets  owned  by 
farmers.  From  1950  to  1958,  farm  real  estate 
values  increased  more  than  50  percent  in  the 
Southern  Plains  and  about  40  percent  in  the 
Northern  Plains. 

Amount  and  Sources  of  Income 

The  income  data  obtained  in  the  1957  survey 
are  for  the  year  1956.  Total  receipts  from 
marketings  of  crops  and  livestock  in  1956  in  the 
10  Great  Plains  States  were  about  20  percent 
less  than  in  the  peak  year  of  1951  and  8 percent 
below  the  1950-58  average.  In  1956,  the  total 
net  farm  income  including  the  value  of  changes 
in  farm  inventories  of  crops  and  livestock  was 
about  half  what  it  was  in  1951  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  1950-58  average. 

In  the  cotton-wheat  area,  about  a third  of  the 
farmers  received  less  than  $2,500  in  total  cash 
farm  receipts  in  1956  and  about  half  had  less 
than  $5,000.  In  other  areas,  fewer  farmers  were 
in  these  lower  income  groups — in  the  spring 
wheat  area,  only  about  a tenth  had  less  than 
$2,500  and  a third  were  under  $5,000.  In  each 
area,  a fourth  or  more  of  the  farmers  had  total 
cash  farm  receipts  of  $10,000  or  more  in  1956. 

The  figures  on  net  cash  income  show  a similar 
wide  variation.  Net  cash  income  is  the  income 
available  to  the  family  from  all  sources  for  liv- 
ing expenses  and  savings  or  investment  after  all 
operating  expenses  have  been  paid.  Deprecia- 
tion charges  were  not  deducted  from  net  cash  in- 
come. A fifth  of  the  farmers  in  the  Great 
Plains  had  net  cash  incomes  from  all  sources, 
farm  and  nonfarm,  of  less  than  $1,000  in  1956. 
Slightly  more  than  two-fifths  had  less  than 
$2,500,  and  three-fourths  had  less  than  $5,000. 
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Net  cash  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more  were  re- 
ceived by  6 percent  of  the  farmers.  These  in- 
comes do  not  reflect  changes  in  the  value  of  as- 
sets owned  by  farmers. 

The  value  of  both  farm  products  sold  and  net 
cash  income  varied  directly  with  the  value  of  as- 
sets used  by  farmers.  For  example,  in  the 
spring  wheat  area,  owner-operated  farms  with 
sales  of  farm  products  valued  at  less  than  $5,000 
in  1956,  had  farm  assets  valued  at  $30,000  and  a 
net  cash  income  from  all  sources  of  about  $2,500. 
Net  cash  income  from  farming  averaged  $1,700. 
On  owner-operated  farms  with  sales  of  $10,000 
or  more,  the  average  value  of  farm  assets  was 
$96,000  and  net  ca^  income  from  farming  was 
$7,100.  Average  net  cash  income  from  all  sour- 
ces was  $7,900. 

Many  farmers  had  nonfarm  income  with 
which  to  supplement  their  farm  earnings.  Non- 
farm income  varied  from  15  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  44  percent  in  the 
cotton-wheat  area.  Small  farmers  had  income 
from  off-farm  work  more  frequently  than  did  op- 
erators of  large  farms,  but  usually  the  nonfarm 
income  of  small  farmers  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  their  total  net  income  equal  to  that  of  the 
larger  farmers. 

Assets  Used  in  Farming 

In  1957,  the  average  value  per  farm  of  assets 
used  in  farming  in  the  United  States  was  about 
$31j000.  In  the  Great  Plains,  the  average  value 
varied  from  $54:,000  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to 
$93,000  in  the  winter  wheat  area.  The  largest 
part  of  these  farm  assets  was  the  value  of  farm 
real  estate,  which  made  up  three- fourths  or  more 
of  the  total  in  all  areas  of  the  Plains. 

The  average  value  of  assets  used  in  farming 
increased  directly  with  the  sales  of  farm  products. 
For  owner-operated  farms  selling  $10,000  or  more 
in  farm  products,  the  average  value  of  assets  was 
usually  about  twice  as  large  as  for  those  with  sales 
of  $5,000  to  $9,999  and  three  to  five  times  as  large 
as  for  those  with  sales  of  less  than  $5,000. 

Except  in  the  winter  wheat  area,  usually  a fifth 
to  a fourth  of  the  farmers  operated  farm  assets 
valued  at  less  than  $25,000  in  1957.  The  propor- 
tion with  operating  assets  valued  at  $50,000  or 
more  ranged  from  approximately  40  to  65  percent. 
The  proportion  with  farm  assets  of  $100,000  or 
more  made  up  nearly  a third  of  all  farms  in  the 
winter  wheat  area  but  only  a tenth  in  the  spring 
wheat  area. 

Financial  Situation  of  Farmers 

On  the  average.  Great  Plains  farmers  owned 
assets  valued  at  about  $50,000  in  1957.  Their  debts 
averaged  about  $5,000.  Their  net  worths— or  the 
value  of  their  assets  minus  the  amoimt  of  their 
debts — averaged  nearly  $45,000.  The  average 


amount  of  net  worth  tended  to  reflect  differences 
among  the  areas  in  average  size  of  farm  and  value 
of  assets  used  in  farming.  It  was  highest  in  the 
northern  range  and  winter  wheat  areas  and  lowest 
in  the  wheat-corn  area. 

But  the  net  worths  of  farmers  in  the  Great 
Plains  were  more  closely  related  to  their  tenure 
situation  and  age  than  to  the  size  of  the  farms 
or  the  value  of  the  assets  they  operated. 

As  a rule,  tenants  operated  larger,  more  valuable 
farms,  but  had  much  smaller  net  worths  than  did 
full  owners.  The  value  of  the  land  rented  by 
tenants  made  up  from  75  to  90  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  assets  they  used  in  farming.  In 
most  areas,  the  net  worths  of  part  and  full  owners 
were  about  the  same  but  the  part  owners  operated 
the  larger,  more  valuable  farms.  The  value  of 
the  land  rented  by  part  owners  accounted  for  a 
fourth  to  nearly  half  the  total  value  of  the  assets 
they  used  in  their  operations. 

Net  worths  also  tended  to  increase  with  the  age 
of  the  farmer.  About  a third  of  the  farmers  45 
and  over  were  worth  $50,000  or  more,  but  less  than 
10  percent  of  those  under  35  were  this  well  off. 
Conversely,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  farmers 
vmder  35  had  net  worths  of  less  than  $10,000,  while 
only  about  an  eighth  of  those  45  and  over  had  net 
worths  as  low  as  this. 

With  an  average  ratio  of  debts  to  assets  of 
around  10  percent,  it  might  be  thought  that,  by 
increasing  their  debts.  Great  Plains  farmers  could 
enlarge  their  farms,  buy  more  machinery  and  live- 
stock, and  continue  the  adjustment  to  larger  farms 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  region.  In  many  ways 
and  to  a considerable  extent,  this  is  true  for  indi- 
vidual farmers,  but  it  could  not  be  true  for  all 
farmers  now  in  the  region  because  the  total  amount 
of  land  is  limited. 

In  1957,  the  average  amount  of  financial  assets 
owned  by  Great  Plains  farmers  was  $5,300.  This 
was  about  10  percent  of  all  assets  and  compares 
with  an  average  investment  in  livestock  of  $5,200 
and  an  average  investment  in  motor  vehicles  and 
machinery  of  $6,300.  More  than  half  of  the  finan- 
cial holdings  of  Great  Plains  farmers  was  in 
readily  cashable  form  in  bank  deposits.  United 
States  bonds,  and  other  marketable  securities. 
About  a fourth  of  the  holdings  were  in  less  liquid 
investments,  such  as  notes,  mortgages,  unincor- 
porated businesses,  and  cooperatives.  The  remain- 
ing fifth  was  the  net  cash  value,  after  deduction 
of  policy  loans,  of  life  insurance  owned  by  farmers. 

The  amount  of  financial  assets  seemed  to  be 
related  basically  to  the  age  of  the  farmer  and  the 
size  of  the  farm.  Full  owners,  on  the  average, 
are  older  than  part  owners,  and  part  owners  are 
older  than  tenants.  Average  financial  assets  were 
usually  higher  for  full  than  for  part  owners  and 
higher  for  part  owners  than  for  tenants.  Sim- 
ilarly, for  both  owner-operators  and  tenants,  the 
average  amoimt  of  financial  assets  increased  as 
sales  of  farm  products  increased. 
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Farm  Credit 


The  Use  of  Credit 

The  use  of  credit  is  a basic  characteristic  of 
coiuniercial  agriculture  in  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Great  Plains,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant becaiise  of  the  larger  average  size  of  farm  and 
value  of  production.  Nearly  half  of  all  Great 
Plains  farmers  interviewed  in  1957  had  requested 
credit — in  the  form  of  either  loans  or  purchases 
on  credit — in  the  previous  year,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  farmers  had  debts  of  some  kind. 

More  of  the  younger  than  of  the  older  farmers 
had  debts  in  1957.  In  the  wheat-corn  area,  only 
a third  of  the  farmers  65  and  over  had  debts  in 
1957,  but  more  than  80  percent  of  the  farmers 
under  35  reported  debts.  Similarly,  the  propor- 
tion of  tenants  reporting  debt  or  requesting  credit 
in  the  previous  year  was  higher  than  that  for  the 
owner-operators,  who  are  usually  older.  The 
presence  of  debt  and  the  use  of  credit  was  also 
related  to  the  size  of  the  farm  business.  More  of 
the  farmers  who  sold  $10,000  worth  or  more  of 
farm  products  in  1956  had  debts  than  was  true 
of  those  selling  less. 

Payment  of  operating  expenses  was  the  most 
common  reason  reported  by  farmers  for  requesting 
credit  in  the  year  preceding  the  1957  survey. 
From  half  to  three- fourths  of  the  farmers  in  the 
five  Great  Plains  areas  had  asked  for  credit  for 
operating  expenses.  Purchase  of  machinery  was 
the  next  most  important  purpose  followed  by  pur- 
chase of  livestock.  Usually  from  5 to  10  percent 
of  the  farmers  in  each  area  had  requested  credit 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  real  estate. 

Sources  and  Adequacy  of  Credit 

Banks  were  the  most  important  source  of  credit 
reported  by  both  owner-operators  and  tenants. 
Merchants  and  dealers  were  next  in  importance. 
Large-scale  owner-operators  more  often  reported 
owing  money  to  banks,  insurance  companies,  in- 


dividuals, and  production  credit  associations  than 
did  small  owner-operators,  whereas  the  latter  more 
frequently  owed  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  merchants  and  dealers.  Small  owner- 
operators  more  often  also  had  taxes  due  and  un- 
paid. Tenants  reported  owing  money  to  banks 
and  to  merchants  and  dealers  more  frequently 
than  did  owner-operators. 

About  half  of  all  Great  Plains  farmers  re- 
quested credit  from  someone  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  1957  survey,  and  from  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  farmers  requesting  credit  obtained  it.  The 
small  percentage  of  farmers  who  did  not  obtain 
credit  includes  both  farmers  who  were  refused 
credit  and  farmers  who  could  have  obtained  credit 
but  declined  it  because  the  terms  were  not  accept- 
able to  them. 

Although  most  farmers  obtained  some  of  the 
credit  they  requested,  many  did  not  obtain  it 
from  the  first  lender  from  whom  they  I'equested 
it  and  many  did  not  obtain  all  they  asked  for.  In 
the  cotton-wheat  areas,  the  amount  of  credit 
granted  was  about  98  percent  of  that  requested, 
but  in  tlie  spring  wheat  and  northern  range  areas, 
the  amount  received  was  only  three-fourths  of 
that  asked  for.  The  data  are  not  entirely  con- 
sistent, but  in  general,  tenants  obtained  a smaller 
proportion  of  the  credit  requested  than  did  own- 
ers, and  small  owners  received  less  than  large 
owners.  Those  farmers  who  had  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  enlarging  their  farms  and  expanding 
production  in  the  past  found  it  easier  to  obtain 
the  credit  they  wanted. 

Perhaps  equally  as  important  as  the  proportion 
of  farmers  who  asked  for  credit  and  the  amount 
they  received  is  the  large  group  of  farmers  who 
did  not  request  credit.  From  half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  owner-operators  who  sold  less  than  $5,000 
worth  of  farm  products  did  not  request  credit  in 
the  year  preceding  the  survey.  Small  farmers 
seem  to  be  less  willing  to  borrow  money,  and 
possibly  credit  is  not  quite  so  readily  available  to 
them  as  it  is  to  large  farmers. 


Conclusions 


An  important  objective  of  long-run  agricultural 
policy  for  the  Great  Plains  could  be  to  facilitate 
the  two  basic  types  of  adjustments  that  have  been 
underway  since  settlement  of  the  Plains  began. 
These  adjustments  are  (1)  the  development  and 
adoption  by  farmers  of  crops,  techniques,  and 
practices  best  adapted  to  the  soils  and  climate  of 
the  region,  and  (2)  the  increase  in  size  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  region’s  farms.  Improved  farming 
practices  and  appropriate  farm  size  go  together 
and  the  most  successful  farmers  are  those  who 
have  been  able  to  make  both  of  these  adjustments 
rapidly. 


Credit  can  facilitate  the  region's  farming  ad- 
justments by  assisting  farmers  to  stock  and  equip 
their  farms  and  to  enlarge  them.  Credit,  of 
course,  cannot  finance  the  purchase  of  more  land 
by  all  farmers  now  farming.  But  as  nonfarm 
employment  opportunities  continue  to  attract 
farm  people  to  other  occupations,  additional  land 
will  be  made  available  for  enlargement  of  the 
remaining  farms. 

Renting  additional  land  is  a more  common 
method  of  farm  enlargement  than  is  buying  it, 
and  in  some  respects,  it  may  be  preferable.  The 
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crop-share  lease  is  the  most  common  type  of  lease 
used  in  the  region.  But  there  may  be  instances 
in  which  livestock-share  leases  or  2)ai'tnerships 
with  landowners  or  others  would  assist  in  the  en- 
largement of  farms  and  the  adoi:)tion  of  better 
farming  practices. 

The  large  investment  required  for  a farm  of 
adequate  size  in  the  Great  Plains  means  that  the 
problems  of  young  farm  people  in  the  region  need 


to  be  viewed  in  a new  light.  For  many  of  them, 
the  2)rohlem  is  more  realistically  tliat  of  jjrei^aring 
for  and  getting  a nonfarm  job  than  it  is  of  obtain- 
ing through  2:)urchase  or  lease  the  $50,000  or  more 
in  assets  that  make  uj)  an  average-sized  fai-m 
in  the  Great  Plains.  In  general,  unless  a young- 
man  is  able  to  obtain  considerable  family  assist- 
ance, he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a farm 
lai'ge  enough  for  the  regio)i. 


Chapter  2. — Farming  in  the  Great  Plains 

John  C.  Ellickson 


The  Great  Plains  is  a unique  agricultural  re- 
gion. It  was  the  last  large  section  of  the  country 
to  be  settled,  but  it  now  has  the  highest  projjortion 
of  total  land  area  in  farms  of  any  major  agricul- 
tural region.  Average  croj)  yields  per  acre  are  low 
because  of  frequent  droughts,  but  average  incomes 
})er  farm  are  usually  above  the  national  average, 
jjartly  because  of  the  relatively  small  proijortion 
of  part-time  and  residential  farms  the  region 
contains. 

As  a background  for  the  1957  tenure  and  finan- 
cial survey  of  Great  Plains  farmers,  the  history 
of  farming  in  the  Plains  may  be  divided  into  two 
2)eriods.  The  first  was  settlement,  which  was  sub- 
stantially comi^leted  in  all  areas  by  1930.  The 
jjeriod  since  1930  has  been  one  of  continuing  ad- 
justment to  changing  technolo^  and  economic 
conditions,  and  of  farm  consolidation  and  reloca- 
tion of  xjojjulation. 

Total  population  increased  rajjidly  from  1900 
to  1910  and  continued  to  grow  in  the  next  two 
decades.  Since  1930,  total  jjo^julation  has  declined 
or  remained  essentially  stable,  excejJt  around  the 
limited  number  of  industrial  centers  or  near  large 
gas  and  oil  develo^jments.  The  urban  jjopula- 
tion  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  has  increased 
steadily  in  all  ai'eas  since  1900,  but  between  1930 
and  1950,  the  rural  pojjulation  decreased  by  a fifth, 
to  a level  5 jjercent  lower  than  it  had  been  in  1910 
(table  1) . 

After  1900,  the  nnmber  of  farms  about  doubled, 
reaching  569,000  in  1930.  Since  then  the  number 
has  decreased  in  all  areas  by  about  a third ; in  1954, 
the  total  was  390,000,  or  25  percent  less  than  the 
516,000  farms  reported  in  1910  (table  2). 

Great  Plains  agriculture  has  been  distinguished 
by  radical  adjustments  in  the  nature  of  farming, 
during  as  well  as  after  the  settlement  period.  Set- 
tlers soon  discovered  that  the  farming  methods 
they  had  followed  in  humid  areas  were  not  adajjted 
to  Plains  conditions.  Limited  and  uncertain  jjre- 
cipitation  restricted  severely  the  kinds  of  crojJS 
that  could  be  grown.  Varieties  of  wheat  adajjted 
to  the  climate  were  found  and  developed,  and 


wheat  became  the  main  cash  crop  in  the  Plains. 
Flax  and  barley  also  became  imjjortant  in  the 
Northern  Plains  and  sorghum  and  cotton  in  the 
Southern  Plains.  These  cash  cro^os  and  livestock, 
chiefly  beef  cattle,  jjroved  to  be  the  most  depend- 
able sources  of  cash  income.  A diversified  tyjje  of 
agriculture  was  not  possible  because  of  the  climate. 
Local  markets  for  faiTn  products  and  ojjjjortuni- 
ties  for  off-farm  work  were  limited  by  the  sparse 


Table  1. — Population:  Urhan^  /■ural.,  mid  totals 
ar'eas  of  the  Great  Plains,  selected  years,  1900- 
50^ 


Item  and  year 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Great 

Plains 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

Urban  pop- 
ulation 

1900 

30 

63 

138 

65 

272 

568 

1910 

68 

92 

213 

172 

467 

1,  012 

1920 

92 

121 

274 

242 

561 

1,  290 

1930 

114 

138 

353 

406 

719 

1,  730 

1940 

127 

169 

365 

451 

817 

1,  929 

1950 

155 

221 

484 

670 

1,  155 

2,  685 

Rural  popu- 
lation: 3 

1900 

276 

149 

864 

331 

438 

2,  058 

1910 

508 

350 

939 

660 

813 

3,  270 

1920 

601 

470 

927 

660 

911 

3,  569 

1930 

610 

490 

908 

861 

1,  025 

3,  894 

1940 

535 

447 

802 

740 

936 

3,  460 

1950 

477 

414 

709 

641 

879 

3,  120 

Total  popu- 
lation : 

1900 

306 

212 

1,  002 

396 

710 

2,  626 

1910 

576 

442 

1,  152 

832 

1,  280 

4,  282 

1920 

693 

591 

1,  201 

902 

1,  472 

4,  859 

1930 

724 

628 

1,  261 

1,  267 

1,  744 

1,  753 

5,  624 

1940 

662 

616 

1,  167 

1,  191 

5,  389 

1950 

632 

635 

1,  193 

1,  311 

2,  034 

5,  805 

' Derived  from  census  data. 

2 Urban  for  all  years  includes  places  with  populations  of 
2,500  or  more  in  1950.  Estimated  when  not  reported 
separately  by  the  census. 

^ Minus  populations  of  all  places  that  had  attained 
populations  of  2,500  by  1950. 
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population,  and  native  timber  for  fuel  and  farm 
structures  was  not  available.  The  need  for  larger 
cash  incomes  from  farming  was  therefore  greater 
than  in  humid  areas. 


Table  2. — Number  of  farms,  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains,  selected  years,  1900-^Jf  ^ 


Year 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 
ern range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Great 

Plains 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

1900 

47 

22 

138 

48 

67 

322 

1910 

73 

68 

142 

103 

130 

516 

1920 

90 

77 

137 

93 

132 

529 

1930 

89 

74 

139 

129 

138 

569 

1940 

81 

62 

128 

104 

121 

496 

1950 

71 

51 

111 

86 

104 

423 

1954 

67 

47 

104 

75 

97 

390 

' Derived  from  census  data. 


These  conditions  compelled  farmers  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  farms  and  to  specialize  in  certain 
types  of  farming.  Larger  farms  were  necessary 
because  the  usual  homestead  size  of  160  acres  car- 
ried over  from  humid  areas  was  too  small  to  meet 
conditions  found  in  the  Great  Plains.  Farm 
enlargement  was  possible,  as  additional  land  was 
usually  available,  either  from  homesteaders  who 
left  the  area  as  soon  as  they  obtained  title  to  their 
land  or  from  railroad  and  State  school  land 
grants  that  could  be  leased  or  purchased  at  low 
cost.  F urthermore,  there  were  no  stumps  or  stones 
to  be  removed,  and  once  the  prairie  sod  was 
broken,  the  land  was  easily  tilled.  Multiple  team 
hitches  and  gang  equipment  speeded  fieldwork. 

The  extent  of  the  adjustment  to  larger  farms 
differed  by  areas  in  the  Great  Plains,  depending  on 
the  productivity  of  the  land.  For  example,  the 
wheat-corn  area  is  generally  more  humid  and 
productive  than  other  parts  of  the  Plains;  it  re- 
quired the  smallest  adjustment  to  larger  farm 
sizes.  Even  so,  less  progress  was  made  in  this 
area  than  in  any  other.  By  1954,  the  cotton-wheat 
area  was  the  only  area  in  the  Great  Plains  in 
which  more  than  half  of  all  farms  had  less  than 
260  acres.  Presumably,  this  was  because  of  the 
relatively  high  labor  requirements  and  crop  values 
per  acre  for  cotton  and  the  extensive  pump  irriga- 
tion. At  the  other  extreme,  adjustment  to  larger 
farms  has  been  greatest  in  the  northern  range 
area,  where  much  of  the  land  is  usable  only  for 
grazing.  But  in  all  areas  of  the  Plains,  the  shift 
to  larger  farms  has  proceeded  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  (table  3) . 

Occasionally,  the  average  size  of  farm  was  re- 
duced by  closer  settlement.  For  example,  be- 
tween 1900  and  1910  in  many  parts  of  the  Plains, 
large  cattle  ranches  were  replaced  by  smaller  crop 
or  general  farms.  This  was  reflected  in  a reduc- 
tion in  the  average  size  of  farm  in  all  areas  except 
the  wheat-corn  area  during  that  period.  Simi- 
larly, between  1920  and  1930,  livestock  ranches 


Table  3. — Number  and  percentage  distribution  of 
farms,  by  size,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Unitea  States,  selected  years. 
1910^^^ 


Distribution  of  farms 

Area  and  year 

All 

farms 

Under 

260 

acres 

260  to 
499 
acres 

500  to 
999 
acres 

1,000 

acres 

and 

over 

Total 

Thou- 

sands 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Spring  wheat: 

1910 

73 

34 

43 

19 

4 

100 

1930 

89 

21 

42 

28 

9 

100 

1950 

71 

16 

33 

33 

18 

100 

1954 

67 

14 

30 

35 

21 

100 

Northern  range: 

1910 

68 

53 

21 

18 

8 

100 

1930 

74 

22 

27 

28 

23 

100 

1950 

51 

18 

17 

24 

41 

100 

1954 

47 

17 

15 

24 

44 

100 

Wheat-corn: 

1910 

142 

70 

23 

6 

1 

100 

1930 

139 

65 

27 

7 

1 

100 

1950 

111 

53 

32 

12 

3 

100 

1954 

104 

49 

34 

13 

4 

100 

Cotton-wheat: 

1910 

103 

80 

14 

4 

2 

100 

1930 

129 

79 

15 

4 

2 

100 

1950 

86 

58 

26 

11 

5 

100 

1954 

75 

51 

29 

13 

7 

100 

Winter  wheat: 

1910 

130 

58 

27 

10 

5 

100 

1930 

138 

41 

29 

20 

10 

100 

1950 

104 

35 

24 

22 

19 

100 

1954 

97 

33 

22 

23 

22 

100 

Great  Plains: 

1910 

516 

62 

25 

10 

3 

100 

1930 

569 

50 

27 

15 

8 

100 

1950 

423 

39 

27 

19 

15 

100 

1954 

390 

36 

27 

20 

17 

100 

United  States 
minus  Great 
Plains: 

1910 

5,  845 

92.  8 

5.  4 

1.  3 

0.  5 

100 

1930 

5,  720 

92.  9 

5.  2 

1.  3 

. 6 

100 

1950 

4,  956 

89.  4 

7.  3 

2.  1 

1.  2 

100 

1954 

4,  392 

87.  0 

9.  0 

2.  5 

1.  5 

100 

* Derived  from  census  data. 


were  subdivided  into  crop  farms  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  area.  With  these  exceptions,  all  areas  of 
the  Great  Plains  showed  a steady  increase  in  aver- 
age size  of  farm,  in  each  decade  both  before  and 
after  the  close  of  the  settlement  period  (table  4). 

The  second  major  adjustment  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  region  was  a greater  specialization  in  cash- 
grain  farming.  The  first  settlers  could  readily 
combine  crop  farming  on  their  homesteads  with 
livestock  on  the  free  range,  but  this  became  less 
feasible  as  more  land  was  taken  up  by  homestead- 
ers. With  the  advent  of  efficient  tractors  and  com- 
bines after  1920,  the  total  acreage  of  cropland 
increased  and  more  farmers  specialized  in  produc- 
tion of  cash  crops. 

As  more  of  the  prairie  sod  was  broken  up,  the 
free  range  practically  disappeared,  and  ranchers 
acquired  grazing  rights  on  the  less  productive  land 
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Table  4. — Average  size  of  farm,  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains,  selected  years,  1900-5Ji.  ^ 


Year 

Spring 

wheat 

Northern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Great 

Plains 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre^ 

Acres 

Acres 

1900 

424 

729 

235 

773 

620 

457 

1910 

414 

478 

242 

352 

403 

360 

1920 

486 

111 

258 

355 

579 

470 

1930 

548 

996 

262 

283 

609 

492 

1940 

601 

1,  312 

287 

374 

736 

594 

1950 

766 

1,  883 

333 

469 

926 

766 

1954 

835 

2,  079 

357 

554 

1,  023 

851 

* Derived  from  census  data. 


by  lease  or  purchase.  This  further  increased  the 
average  size  of  farm,  and  land  in  farms,  as  re- 
ported by  the  census,  accounted  for  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  total  land  area.  This  proportion 
increased  from  41  percent  in  1900  to  77  percent  in 
1930,  and  to  91  percent  by  1954.  In  1954,  the 
Great  Plains  accounted  for  29  percent  of  all  land 
in  farms  reported  by  the  census,  although  it  con- 
tains only  19  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
country.  Nearly  all  land  in  the  Great  Plains  can 
be  either  cropped  or  grazed,  and  no  other  large 
section  of  the  United  States  now  has  so  high  a pro- 
portion of  its  total  land  area  in  farms  (table  5). 

The  outstanding  adjustment  in  population  made 
in  the  Great  Plains  since  1930  has  been  a move- 
ment from  farm  to  town  or  city.  The  rural-farm 
population  decreased  from  47  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  1930  to  28  percent  in  1950.  The 
urban  population  in  the  same  period  increased 
from  31  to  46  percent  of  the  total  population 
(table  6) . This  change  in  the  structure  of  a rela- 
tively stable  population  stems  from  a complex  of 
factors. 

An  obvious  cause  of  the  decrease  in  farm  popu- 
lation and  the  increase  in  nonfarm  population  was 
an  increasing  separation  of  home  and  farm  in 
many  parts  of  the  Great  Plains.  This  separa- 
tion had  become  possible  because  of  the  increasing 
specialization  in  production  of  cash  crops  and  the 
widespread  use  of  automotive  equipment  for  farm- 


Table  5. — Percentage  of  total  land  area  in  farms, 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  selected  years, 
1900-5 If.  ^ 


Year 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 
ern range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Great 

Plains 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1900  2 

31 

15 

84 

85 

39 

41 

1910 

48 

29 

90 

84 

49 

51 

1920 

69 

54 

92 

76 

72 

68 

1930 

77 

67 

95 

84 

79 

77 

1940 

77 

73 

95 

89 

84 

81 

1950 

86 

86 

96 

92 

90 

89 

1954 

89 

88 

97 

95 

93 

91 

* Derived  from  census  data. 

* Partly  estimated  because  of  changes  in  county 
boundaries. 


Table  6. — Population  and  percentage  distribu- 
tion, urban  and  rural,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains, 
selected  years,  1920^0  ^ 


Percentage  distribution 

Area  and  year 

Population 

Urban  2 

Rural 

nonfarm 

Rural 
farm  s 

Total 

Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Spring  wheat: 

1920 

693 

13 

25 

62 

100 

1930 

724 

16 

25 

59 

100 

1940 

662 

19 

30 

51 

100 

1950 

632 

25 

33 

42 

100 

Northern  range: 

1920 

591 

21 

19 

60 

100 

1930 

628 

22 

24 

54 

100 

1940 

616 

27 

29 

44 

100 

1950 

635 

35 

32 

33 

100 

Wheat-corn: 

1920 

1,  201 

23 

25 

52 

100 

1930 

1,  261 

28 

24 

48 

100 

1940 

1,  167 

31 

26 

43 

100 

1950 

1,  193 

40 

27 

33 

100 

Cotton-wheat: 

1920 

902 

27 

20 

53 

100 

1930 

1,  267 

32 

19 

49 

100 

1940 

1,  191 

38 

20 

42 

100 

1950 

1,  311 

51 

24 

25 

100 

Winter  wheat: 

1920 

1,  472 

38 

20 

42 

100 

1930 

1,  744 

41 

23 

36 

100 

1940 

1,  753 

47 

23 

30 

100 

1950 

2,  034 

57 

23 

20 

100 

Great  Plains: 

1920 

4,  859 

26 

22 

52 

100 

1930 

5,  624 

31 

22 

47 

100 

1940 

5,  389 

36 

24 

40 

100 

1950 

5,  805 

46 

26 

28 

100 

1 Derived  from  census  data. 

2 For  all  years,  includes  places  with  populations  of  2,500 
or  more  in  1950. 

3 Estimated  from  State  totals  for  1920. 

ing  and  transportation.  There  was  little  to  do  on 
a grain  farm  during  the  winter.  Fewer  trips 
were  required  to  go  from  town  to  farm  during  the 
busy  season  than  to  go  from  farm  to  town  during 
the  school  year.  In  addition,  a sparse  farm  popu- 
lation limits  the  availability  of  community  serv- 
ices, and  maintaining  these  services  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  if  even  more  farmers  leave 
an  area  or  move  to  town.  BeloAv  some  critical 
population  density,  this  adjustment  tends  to  accel- 
erate. For  example,  in  State  Economic  Area  1, 
in  southwestern  Kansas,  the  proportion  of  farm 
operators  who  were  not  living  on  their  farms  in- 
creased from  19  percent  in  1950  to  27  percent  in 
1954.  But  in  central  Kansas,  State  Economic 
Area  2b,  nonresident  operators  increased  only 
from  11  to  13  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Because  livestock  requires  more  frequent  attention, 
this  adjustment  has  not  reached  these  proportions 
in  the  two  livestock  areas — the  wheat-corn  and 
the  northern  range  (table  7). 

The  larger  towns  and  cities  grew  as  they  became 
market  and  service  centers  for  wider  areas,  but 
little  industrial  development  has  occurred  in  the 
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Table  7. — Percentage  of  farmers  not  residing  on 
the  farm  Oferated^  areas  of  the  Great  Plains, 
1950, 195Ji.,  and  1957 


Year 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 
ern range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Great 

Plains 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1950  1 

11 

8 

6 

10 

12 

9 

1954  1 

12 

10 

8 

15 

16 

12 

1957  2 

17 

12 

9 

17 

18 

14 

' Derived  from  census  data. 
2 Survey  data. 


Great  Plains.  With  a declining  farm  population, 
better  roads  and  increasing  use  of  automobiles, 
the  smaller  towns  declined  in  importance  as  trade 
centers  but  were  increasingly  occupied  by  active 
and  retired  farmers. 

To  what  extent  have  these  adjustments  in  farm 
size,  specialization,  and  nonresident  operation  en- 
abled Great  Plains  farmers  to  earn  adequate  in- 
comes ? The  latest  data  relating  gross  income  from 
farming  to  size,  for  all  farms,  is  from  the  1950 
census.  As  a first  approximation  and  allowfing 
for  annual  fluctuations  in  farm  income,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  around  50  percent  of 
all  farmers  in  a representative  year  should  report 
gross  sales  of  at  least  $10,000,  and  that  not  more 
than  25  percent  should  have  gross  incomes  of  less 
than  $5,000.  By  this  crude  standard,  the  largest 
farms,  those  of  1,000  acres  or  more,  appear  to  be 
economically  adequate  in  all  areas,  though  barely 
so  in  the  spring  wheat  and  northern  range  areas. 
Farms  of  500  to  999  acres  are  adequate  only  in 
the  cotton-wheat  area.  In  all  areas,  farms  of  less 
than  260  acres  are  mainly  low-income  farms,  as 
are  farms  of  260  to  499  acres  in  the  spring  wheat 
and  northern  range  areas.  Compared  witli  those 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Great  Plains 
farms  are  large  when  measured  in  acres  but  not 
when  measured  by  value  of  sales  of  farm  products 
or  by  labor  requirements  (table  8) . 

The  financial  history  of  the  Great  Plains  has 
been  one  of  prosperity  when  large  crops  are  sold 
at  high  prices,  as  in  the  1940’s,  and  of  privation 
and  depression  when  crops  are  short  and  prices 
low,  as  in  the  1930’s.  A period  of  relative  pros- 
perity up  to  about  World  War  I was  ended  by 
drought  in  many  areas  in  1918  and  1919  and  the 
collapse  of  farm  prices  in  1920.  Many  mortgages 
were  foreclosed  and  banks  failed.  Low'  prices, 
drought,  and  wheat  rust  in  the  1930's  brought  on 
severe  farm  depression,  and  many  operators  gave 
up  farming  and  left  the  Great  Plains. 

On  the  whole,  from  1940  to  1953,  precipitation 
and  crop  yields  were  above  average.  Parts  of  the 
Southern  Plains  experienced  severe  drought  in  the 
middle  fifties,  but  the  1957  survey  reflected  the 


Table  8. — Percentage  distribution  of  farms,  by 
size  and  by  economic  class  of  farm,  areas  of  the 
Great  Plains,  1950  ^ 


Size  of  farm 

Ail 

Area  and  economic  class  2 

Less 
than  260 
acres 

260  to 
499 
acres 

500  to 
999 
acres 

1,000 

acres 
and  over 

farms 

Spring  wheat: 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

I and  II. 

2 

4 

16 

44 

14 

Ill 

6 

26 

44 

36 

31 

All  other 

92 

70 

40 

20 

55 

Northern  range: 

I and  II 

7 

7 

11 

44 

23 

III 

13 

18 

32 

30 

26 

All  other 

80 

75 

57 

26 

51 

Wheat-corn: 

I and  II 

4 

14 

34 

62 

12 

III 

19 

42 

41 

27 

29 

All  other 

77 

44 

«5 

11 

59 

Cotton-wheat : 

I and  II 

9 

35 

56 

68 

24 

III 

21 

33 

23 

19 

24 

All  other  . 

70 

32 

21 

13 

52 

Winter  wheat: 

I and  II 

12 

17 

36 

66 

29 

III 

14 

32 

33 

20 

24 

All  other 

74 

51 

31 

14 

47 

Great  Plains: 

I and  II 

7 

16 

28 

54 

20 

III 

17 

33 

37 

27 

27 

All  other 

76 

51 

35 

19 

53 

* Derived  from  census  data. 

2 Economic  classes  I and  II  include  all  farms  with  farm 
product  sales  of  $10,000  or  more.  Economic  class  III  in- 
cludes all  farms  with  sales  from  $5,000  to  $9,999. 

financial  position  of  Great  Plains  farmers  after 
a long  run  of  favorable  years.  Land  values  had 
been  increifsing  for  20  years  and,  combined  with 
the  increase  in  size  of  farm,  this  meant  that  the 
average  value  of  assets  per  farm  was  at  a record 
high.  The  level  of  mortgage  debt  w’as  compara- 
tively low'. 

The  general  run  of  good  crops  and  prices 
benefited  especially  the  larger  operators  w’ho  had 
ow'ned  land  for  10  years  or  more  wdien  the  survey 
was  made  in  1957.  Rising  land  values  had  in- 
creased their  net  worth,  and  they  had  had  time  to 
pay  off  at  least  part  of  their  debts.  But  tenants 
and  operators  of  smaller  farms,  especially  those 
who  had  bought  land  after  prices  went  up,  had 
smaller  capital  gains  in  the  value  of  their  farm 
assets  and  less  time  to  pay  off  debts. 

Adjustments  by  Great  Plains  farmers  in  the 
direction  of  larger  farms,  greater  specialization, 
and  more  nonresident  operations,  may  be  expected 
to  continue  for  several  decades.  The  powder  of  the 
forces  for  change  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
these  adjustments  tended  to  move  in  the  same  di- 
rection both  before  and  after  the  close  of  the  set- 
tlement period  and  through  the  depressed  1930’s 
and  the  prosperous  1940’s. 
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Chapter  3. — Farm  Size  and  Land  Use  in  the  Great  Plains 

Howard  L.  Hill 


Many  of  the  important  economic  problems  faced 
by  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  are  related  to  the 
size  of  their  farms.  Physical  factors,  such  as 
climate,  soils,  and  topography,  largely  detennine 
the  kinds  of  crops  that  can  be  grown  successfully 
in  the  region  and  the  tillage  practices  they  require. 
Other  factors,  such  as  the  technology  and  equip- 
ment available  to  farmers,  the  prices  received  for 
farm  products,  and  the  tenure  arrangements  under 
which  land  is  operated,  also  have  important  ef- 


fects on  farming  practices.  Farmers  in  the  region 
have  made  continuing  adjustments  in  the  size  and 
organization  of  their  farms  as  farming  methods 
and  economic  conditions  have  changed. 

This  chapter  summaiizes  survey  data  that  de- 
scribe the  size  of  farms  and  the  use  of  land  in  the 
five  Great  Plains  areas  in  1957.  Included  also  are 
data  pertaining  to  the  location  of  farmers’  resi- 
dences and  the  operation  of  separate  tracts  of  land. 


Size  of  Farms 


The  average  size  of  farms  and  ranches  in  the 
five  areas  ranged  from  430  acres  in  the  wheat- 
corn  area  to  2,450  acres  in  the  northeni  range  area. 
The  five  areas  fall  into  three  groups,  in  which 
average  farm  acreages  are  generally  comparable, 
as  follows : ( 1 ) The  wheat-corn  and  cotton-wheat 
areas,  in  which  farms  averaged  430  and  450  acres, 
respectively;  (2)  the  spring  wheat  and  winter 
wheat  areas,  in  which  farms  averaged  880  and  920 
acres,  respectively;  and  (3)  the  northern  range 
area,  in  which  farms  averaged  2,450  acres.  (See 
chapter  4.) 

The  smaller  average  acreage  of  farms  in  the 
wheat-corn  area  compared  with  faim  acreages  in 
the  spring  wheat  and  winter  wheat  areas  results 
primarily  from  differences  in  amount  of  rainfall 
and  in  crop  yields.  Because  rainfall  is  more  ade- 
quate and  crop  production  more  certain,  an  in- 
crease in  farm  output  in  the  wheat-corn  area  does 
not  depend  as  heavily  upon  expanded  farm  acre- 
age as  it  would  over  much  of  the  spring  wheat  and 
winter  wheat  areas. 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  the  cotton-wheat 
area  reflects  the  relative  importance  of  cotton 
farms  in  the  area.  A third  of  the  area  farms  in- 
cluded in  the  sample  were  cotton  farms.  Gener- 
ally, their  acreage  is  smaller  than  that  of  other 
types  of  farms  in  the  region,  as  labor  requirements 
for  cotton  production  are  high  and  this  limits  the 
acreage  that  most  farm  families  can  operate. 
Also,  irrigation  was  fairly  important  in  the  area. 
A fifth  of  the  farmers  interviewed  had  some  irri- 
gated land.  Much  of  the  irrigated  land  in  the  area 
is  used  for  cotton  production,  which  requires  more 
field  operations  than  does  nonirrigated  cotton. 

Cash-grain  farms  are  important  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  noi’thern  range  area  and  many  of  the 
farms  have  large  crop  acreages.  But  in  much  of 


the  area,  where  low  rainfall  and  rough  terrain 
make  cultivation  impracticable,  grazing  is  the 
principal  use  for  land.  Both  cash-grain  and 
grazing  operations  in  the  region  usually  require 
a comparatively  large  acreage  for  efficient  pro- 
duction. 

Closely  related  to  the  physical  and  economic 
factors  that  affect  the  size  of  farms  in  the  Great 
Plains  are  the  tenure  arrangements  under  which 
the  land  is  operated.  Part  owners  operated  more 
of  the  land  than  other  tenure  classes,  ranging 
from  45  percent  in  the  cotton-wheat  area  to  76 
percent  in  the  northern  range  area.  In  contrast, 
the  highest  percentage  of  land  in  the  five  areas 
that  was  operated  by  tenants  was  31  percent  in  the 
wheat-corn  area;  the  highest  percentage  of  land 
operated  by  full  owners  was  29  percent  in  the 
cotton-wheat  area.  Part  owners  outnumbered 
both  full  owners  and  tenants  in  three  areas  and, 
in  all  areas,  farms  operated  by  part  ownere  were 
larger  than  those  operated  by  full  owners  or 
tenants. 

The  experience  of  part  owners  shows  that  rent- 
ing is  an  important  means  of  acquiring  additional 
land.  Renting  offers  also  the  advantages  of  shar- 
ing risks  with  the  landlord  and  of  increasing  flexi- 
bility of  farm  operations,  in  that  the  size  of  the 
farm  or  the  location  of  the  tracts  that  make  up 
the  farm  may  be  changed  more  easily  than  when 
the  operator  owns  all  the  land  he  operates.  Prob- 
lems of  acquiring  and  retaining  control  of  land 
may  accompany  these  advantages.  These  prob- 
lems are  probably  most  serious  for  those  farmers 
who  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  adapt  their 
farm  operations  to  changes  either  in  the  amount 
of  land  used  or  in  the  relative  location  of  tracts 
operated. 
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Major  Land  Uses 


Of  the  total  land  area  of  the  Great  Plains,  91 
percent  is  in  farms.^  A percentage  distribution 
of  the  uses  of  land  in  the  region’s  farms  by  tenure 
of  the  farm  operator,  as  determined  by  the  survey, 
is  shown  in  figure  4. 

Nonirrigated  Cropland  and  Rangeland 

Nonirrigated  cropland  combined  with  perma- 
nent hay  and  pasture  accounted  for  a major  part 
of  all  land  in  farms  in  the  region,  ranging  from 
72  percent  in  the  winter  wheat  area  to  93  percent 
in  the  northern  range  area  (table  9) . Most  of  the 
remaining  land  was  irrigated  land  and  idle  crop- 


^ U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  u.s.  census  of  agricul- 
ture, 1954.  The  remaining  9 percent  of  the  total  land 
area  is  made  up  of  roads,  cities,  forests,  military  reser- 
vations, grazing  lands  under  Government  permit,  and 
lands  in  Indian  reservations  not  allotted  to  individual 
Indians. 


land;  use  of  cropland  for  pasture  and  other  uses 
of  farmland  were  comparatii^ely  unimportant. 

Only  14  percent  of  the  land  in  the  northern 
range  area  was  reported  as  cropland ; in  the  other 
areas,  half  or  more  of  all  land  in  farms  was  re- 
ported as  cropland.  This  included  nonirrigated 
cropland,  irrigated  cropland,  cropland  used  for 
pasture,  and  idle  cropland.  In  all  areas,  most  of 
the  cropland  was  nonirrigated;  the  highest 
average  acreage  of  nonirrigated  cropland  per 
farm  reporting — 370  acres — was  in  the  spring 
wheat  area.  Farmers  in  the  wheat-corn  and 
cotton-wheat  areas  reported  the  smallest  average 
acreage  of  nonirrigated  cropland  per  farm  re- 
porting— 200  acres  (table  10) . 

The  percentage  of  land  classed  as  permanent 
hay  and  pasture  ranged  fi'om  35  percent  of  the 
land  in  farms  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  84  per- 
cent in  the  northern  range  area.  The  average 
acreage  per  farm  reporting  ranged  from  180  acres 


MAJOR  USES  OF  LAND  IN  FARMS 


By  Tenure  of  Operator,  Areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


% 

SPRING  WHEAT 

Full  owners 
Part  owners 
T enants 

NORTHERN  RANGE 

Full  owners 
Port  owners 
T enants 
WHEAT-CORN 

Full  owners 
Part  owners 
T enants 
COTTON-WHEAT 

Full  owners 
Part  owners 
T enants 

WINTER  WHEAT 

Full  owners 
Part  owners 
T enants 


CROPLAND*.  K8881  Nonirrigated 
PERMANENT  HAY  & PASTURE 


Irrigated 

OTHERS 


Pasture,  idle^ 


zzzz, 


] 


* CROPLAND  USED  FOR  PASTURE  AND  IDLE  CROPLAND  INCLUDING  ACREAGE  RESERVE, 
CONSERVATION  RESERVE.  FALLOW  LAND  AND  OTHER  CROPLAND  NOT  IN  USE. 

A includes  woodland,  farmsteads,  roads,  wasteland. 
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Table  9. — Uses  of  Land  in  Farms  and  Ranches  : 
Percentage  di%tribution  hy  major  use^  areas  of 
the  Great  Plains,  1967  ^ 


Land  use 

Spring 

wheat 

Northern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Cropland : 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Nonirrigated 

42 

9 

44 

40 

24 

Irrigated 
Cropland  for 

(^) 

1 

6 

11 

9 

pasture 

1 

(^) 

1 

1 

1 

Idle  cropland 

17 

4 

7 

8 

16 

Total  crop- 

land 

60 

14 

58 

60 

50 

Permanent  hay  and 

pasture  - 

35 

84 

38 

37 

48 

Other  land  ^ . 

5 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Total  land  use. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

* As  reported  by  farm  operators  reporting  on  all  land 
uses,  including  operators  reporting  zero. 

2 Less  than  0.5  percent. 

3 Includes  land  in  acreage  reserve,  conservation  reserve, 
fallow  land,  and  idle  cropland. 

* Includes  woodland,  farmsteads,  roads,  wasteland,  and 
so  on. 

ill  the  wheat-corn  area  to  2,250  acres  in  the  north- 
ern range  area. 

Irrigated  Land 

Irrigated  land  is  found  throughout  the  Great 
Plains,  but  it  does  not  account  for  a large  share  of 
the  farmland  in  the  region.  Important  irrigation 
systems  are  found  in  areas  such  as  the  High  Plains 
of  Texas,  where  wells  are  the  source  of  water,  and 
in  some  river  valleys  of  the  region.  Throughout 
most  of  the  region,  however,  a supply  of  water 
adequate  for  irrigation  has  not  been  developed. 
Other  factors  that  bear  on  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping ii-rigation  systems  in  the  region  are  the 
quality  of  water  that  is  available,  the  characteris- 
tics of  soils  and  terrain,  and  the  length  of  the 
growing  season. 

The  highest  proportions  of  irrigated  land  were 
reported  in  the  cotton-wheat  and  winter  wheat 
areas,  where  11  and  9 percent,  respectively,  of  the 
land  in  farms  was  irrigated  (table  9).  The  per- 
centage of  operators  reporting  irrigated  land  was 
substantially  higher  in  the  winter  wheat  area  than 
in  any  of  the  other  areas.  In  the  winter  wheat 
area,  40  percent  of  the  farms  had  some  irrigated 
land  (table  10).  This  was  at  least  twice  the  per- 
centage of  farmers  in  three  other  areas  who  had 
irrigated  land.  The  average  acreage  irrigated  on 
farms  with  irrigation  was  highest  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  areas,  where  250  acres  were  reported.  This 
was  the  only  area  in  which  the  average  acreage 
reported  for  irrigated  land  exceeded  that  reported 
for  nonirrigated  cropland.  Cotton  is  the  chief 
irrigated  crop  in  these  areas,  although  grain  sor- 


ghums, wheat,  alfalfa,  and  some  specialty  crops 
are  important  irrigated  crops  also. 

Well  irrigation  has  increased' greatly  in  the 
High  Plains  and  the  present  rate  of  use  of  ground 
water  exceeds  the  rate  of  recharge.  Because  of 
heavy  use,  the  water  table  in  the  irrigated  area  has 
declined  and  well  yields  have  been  reduced.  These 
declines  are  met  by  several  measures,  such  as  drill- 
ing new  wells,  lowering  pumps,  pumping  more 
hours,  and  fanning  so  as  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  water.  These  measures  increase  costs,  how- 
ever, and  a continued  decline  in  the  water  table 
could  bring  about  a reduction  in  the  acreage  irri- 
gated or  in  the  amount  of  water  applied  per  acre.® 
The  wheat-corn  area,  with  6 percent  of  the  land 
reported  as  irrigated,  was  third  in  importance  in 
terms  of  relative  acreage  of  irrigated  land.  Nine- 
teen percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  area  reported 
some  irrigated  land;  they  averaged  130  acres  of 
such  land.  Irrigation  is  found  throughout  the 
area  and  major  irrigation  systems  are  located  in 
parts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  principal 
crops  irrigated  are  row  crops,  hay,  and  pasture. 

Irrigation  was  least  common  in  the  two  north- 
ern areas.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  farmers  in 

TabIlie  10. — Major  Uses  of  Land  in  Farms; 
Average  acreage  per  farm  and  percentage  of 
farm  operators  reporting,  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains,  1957 


AVERAGE  ACREAGES  PER  FARM  OPERATOR  REPORTING 
LAND  USE 


Land  use 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Nonirrigated  crop- 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

land. 

370 

280 

200 

200 

300 

Irrigated  cropland 

Cropland  used  for 

100 

120 

130 

250 

200 

pasture 

60 

90 

20 

50 

60 

Idle  cropland  ‘ 
Permanent  hay  and 

200 

190 

60 

80 

220 

pasture 

350 

2,  250 

180 

210 

570 

Other  land  ^ 

40 

40 

20 

10 

20 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FARM  OPERATORS  REPORTING  LAND  USE 


Nonirrigated  crop- 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

land 

98 

77 

96 

88 

72 

Irrigated  cropland 

Cropland  used  for 

1 

21 

19 

20 

40 

pasture 

16 

14 

16 

9 

13 

Idle  cropland  ' 
Permanent  hay  and 

78 

56 

56 

44 

67 

pasture 

90 

92 

90 

81 

76 

Other  land  ^ 

96 

96 

98 

91 

92 

> Includes  land  in  acreage  reserve,  conservation  reserve, 
fallow  land,  and  other  idle  cropland. 

2 Includes  woodland,  farmsteads,  roads,  wasteland,  and 
so  on. 


® Hughes,  Wm.  F.,  and  others,  economics  of  water 

MANAGEMENT  FOR  COTTON  AND  GRAIN  SORGHUM  PRODUCTION, 

HIGH  PLAINS.  Texas  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  931,  17  pp. 
May  1959. 
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the  northern  range  area  reported  an  average  of 
120  acres  of  irrigated  land,  but  this  acreage  ac- 
counted for  only  1 percent  of  all  land  in  the  area. 
Irrigated  land  in  the  northern  range  area  is  found 
mainly  in  valleys,  and  rivers  are  the  primary 
source  of  irrigation  water.  Important  irrigated 
crops  include  sugar  beets,  grains,  and  hay. 

Only  1 percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  spring 
wheat  area  reported  irrigated  land  and  less  than 
1 percent  of  the  land  in  the  area  was  irrigated. 

Idle  Cropland 

Idle  cropland  was  of  greatest  relative  impor- 
tance in  the  spring  wheat  and  winter  wheat  areas, 
where  17  and  16  percent,  respectively,  of  all  land 
in  farms  was  reported  as  idle  cropland.  In  the 
three  remaining  areas,  not  more  than  8 percent  of 
all  land  in  farms  was  reported  as  idle  cropland. 

Land  classed  as  idle  cropland  includes  land  in 
the  Acreage  Keserve  and  Conservation  Reserve, 
fallow  land,  and  other  idle  cropland.  The  Acreage 
Reserve  accounted  for  more  than  half  the  idle 
cropland  in  all  areas.  The  average  number  of 
acres  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  ranged  from  50  acres 
in  the  wheat-corn  area  to  190  acres  in  the  spring 
wheat  area.  Participation  in  the  Acreage  Reserve 
Program  ranged  from  half  of  the  farm  operators 


in  the  northern  range  area  to  a third  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  area.  The  acreage  entered  in  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  ranged  from  80  acres  in  the  wheat- 
corn  area  to  190  acres  in  the  winter  wheat  area. 
Participation  ranged  from  9 percent  of  all  farmers 
in  the  spring  wheat  and  cotton-wheat  areas  to  3 
percent  in  the  wheat-corn  area. 

Tenure  and  Land  Use 

Differences  between  tenure  classes  with  respect 
to  patterns  of  land  use  were  greatest  in  the  wheat- 
corn,  cotton-wheat,  and  winter  wheat  areas.  In 
the  wheat-corn  area,  cropland  made  up  a higher 
proportion  of  the  land  on  tenant  farms  than  on 
either  part-owner  or  full-owner  farms.  In  the 
cotton-wheat  and  winter  wheat  areas,  the  propor- 
tion of  cropland  was  higher  on  tenant  farms  than 
on  part-owner  farms  and  higher  on  part-owner 
farms  than  on  full-owner  farms.  In  the  northern 
range  area,  permanent  hay  and  pasture  made  up 
a higher  proportion  of  the  land  on  part-owner 
than  on  full-owner  or  tenant  farms.  Tenants  and 
full  owners  differed  very  little  as  to  patterns  of 
land  use  in  that  area.  In  the  spring  wheat  area, 
the  pattern  of  land  uses  was  very  similar  for  all 
tenure  classes  (fig.  4) . 


Location  of  Land  Operated 


Many  farms  in  the  Great  Plains  consist  of  two 
or  more  separate  tracts  of  land.  Often,  farmers 
cannot  acquire  adjoining  tracts  at  the  time  they 
are  seeking  land.  But  in  much  of  the  region, 
farming  practices  adapt  reasonably  well  to  opera- 
tion of  scattered  tracts  of  land  and,  unless  tracts 
are  too  small  or  too  widely  scattered  for  efficient 
operation,  management  is  often  no  more  difficult 
and  operating  costs  are  little  higher  than  they 
would  be  if  the  same  acreage  were  included  in  one 
contiguous  tract  of  land. 

How  land  is  used  does  much  to  determine 
whether  it  is  feasible  to  operate  separated  tracts 
of  land  and  also  whether  it  is  feasible  for  farm 
operators  to  separate  their  residences  from  their 
farm  operations.  Often,  for  example,  the  size  of 
tracts  and  their  location  relative  to  other 
tracts  operated  are  not  of  major  importance  in 
small-grain  production.  Limitations  as  to  the 
size  and  location  of  tracts  operated  may  be  very 
important  for  grazing  land. 

Residence  of  Operators 

Residence  on  the  farm  operated  was  highest  in 
the  wheat-corn  area,  where  90  percent  of  the  full 
owners,  94  percent  of  the  part  owners,  and  91  per- 
cent of  the  tenants  reported  that  they  lived  on 
the  farms  they  operated  (table  11).  The  lowest 
percentages  or  farm  residence  for  each  tenure  class 
were  reported  by  full  owners  in  the  cotton-wheat 


Table  11. — Farm  Operators  Residing  on  Farms 
Operated:  Percentage  hy  tenure  of  operator^ 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains^  1967 


Tenure  of  operator 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Full  owners 

Part  owners 

T enants 

Percent 

84 

86 

73 

Percent 

89 

91 

75 

Percent 

90 
94 

91 

Percent 

79 

89 

83 

Percent 

80 

87 

78 

All  operators- 

83 

88 

91 

83 

82 

areas,  with  79  percent,  and  by  part  owners  and 
tenants  in  the  spring  wheat  area,  where  86  and  73 
percent,  respectively,  reported  that  they  lived  on 
the  farms  they  operated.  In  all  areas,  more  part 
owners  than  either  full  owners  or  tenants  lived  on 
their  farms. 

The  percentage  of  all  farmers  who  lived  in 
towns  ranged  from  an  average  of  15  percent  in 
the  cotton-wheat  area  to  7 percent  in  the  wheat- 
corn  area.  Farmers  who  lived  on  other  farms 
which  they  did  not  operate,  and  those  with  other 
residences,  for  instance,  farmers  who  lived  on  the 
farm  only  during  the  work  season  or  who  visited 
the  farm  periodically  throughout  the  year,  ac- 
counted for  the  rest  of  the  answers  received.  The 
percentage  of  all  operators  in  these  classes  did  not 
exceed  5 percent  in  any  area. 
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Table  12. — Separate  (Nonadjoining)  Tracts  in 
Farms  : Average  numher  per  farm,  hy  tenure 
of  operator,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Tenure  of  operator 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cot- 

ton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Full  owners,. 

Part  owners 

Tenants 

Number 

1.  7 

2.  7 

2.  1 

Number 

1.  5 

2.  4 

1.  7 

Number 

1.  5 

2.  7 

1.  9 

Number 

1.  4 

2.  7 

1.  9 

Number 

1.  6 
3.  1 
1.  9 

All  operators. 

2.  3 

2.  0 

2.  1 

2.  0 

2.  1 

Number  of  Tracts  Operated  and  Distance  to 
Farthest  Point  on  Farm 

The  average  number  of  nonadjoining  tracts  of 
land  per  farm  varied  from  2 to  2.3  (table  12).^ 

The  average  distance  to  the  farthest  point  on 
farms  from  the  operating  headquarters  via  the 
route  actually  traveled  ranged  from  4 miles  in  the 
wheat-corn  area  to  6.7  miles  in  the  cotton-wheat 
and  8.9  miles  in  the  winter  wheat  area  (table  13). 
Distances  were  greater  for  part  owners  than  for 
either  full  owners  or  tenants  and  were  generally 
greater  for  tenants  than  for  full  owners. 

Operation  of  Land  in  Other  Counties  and  in 
Other  States 

Only  a small  percentage  of  the  farmers  inter- 
viewed reported  that  they  farmed  land  that  was 
located  in  a nonadjoining  county  or  in  another 
State.  Most  of  these  farmers  were  part  owners. 
Four  percent  of  the  part  owners  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  area  operated  land  that  was  located  in  a 
nonadjoining  county;  in  the  other  areas,  2 per- 
cent or  less  of  the  part  owners  operated  land 
in  a nonadjoining  county.  Farm  operations  in 
another  State  were  reported  by  4 percent  of  the 
part  owners  in  the  northern  range  area  and  by 
5 percent  of  the  part  owners  in  the  winter  wheat 
area.  One  percent  or  less  of  the  part  owners  in 
the  three  remaining  areas  farmed  land  in  another 
State.  Five  percent  of  the  land  farmed  by  pait 
owners  in  the  cotton-wheat  and  winter  wheat 


Table  13. — Average  distance  from  operating 
headquarters  to  farthest  point  on  the  farm,  hy 
tenure  of  operator,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains, 
1957  1 


Tenure  of  operator 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 
ern range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Full  owners 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

2.  9 

3.  0 

2.  7 

3.  9 

5.  8 

Part  owners 

5.  2 

8.  0 

5.  6 

11.  7 

13.  5 

Tenants 

4.  8 

3.  9 

3.  4 

4.  3 

5.  2 

All  operators. 

4.  4 

5.  8 

4.  0 

6.  7 

8.  9 

^Distance  measured  via  the  route  actually  traveled. 


areas  was  in  a nonadjoining  county  or  another 
State.  In  the  remaining  areas,  1 percent  of  the 
land  farmed  by  part  owners  was  in  a nonadjoining 
county  or  another  State  (table  14). 

Not  more  than  1 percent  of  the  tenants  in 
any  area  operated  land  in  a nonadjoining  county 
or  in  another  State,  and  1 percent  or  less  of  all  the 
land  they  operated  was  located  in  a nonadjoining 
county  or  another  State.  Two  percent  or  less  of 
the  full  owners  farmed  land  in  a nonadjoining 
county  or  in  another  State.  In  the  cotton-wheat 
and  winter  wheat  areas,  3 and  2 percent,  respec- 
tively, of  all  land  farmed  by  full  owners  was  in  a 
nonadjoining  county  or  another  State. 


Table  14. — Farm  operations  in  nonadjoining 
counties  or  in  other  States  hy  part  owners,  areas 
of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Characteristic  of  operation 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Part  owners  operating 
land  in — 

Nonadjoining 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

counties  . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Other  States 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

Percentage  of  all  land 
operated  by  part 
owners  that  was  in 
nonadjoining  counties 
or  in  another  State 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

Conclusions 


Farm  size  and  land  use  vary  widely  in  the  Great 
Plains,  although  some  similarities  in  farm  size  and 
land  use  were  found  among  areas  of  the  Plains. 
With  respect  to  average  farm  size,  the  smallest 
farms  were  found  in  the  wheat-corn  and  cotton- 
wheat  areas  (430  and  450  acres,  respectively)  ; 


* A tract  was  defined  as  an  area  of  land  separate  from 
all  other  land  operated  with  no  reference  to  the  size  of 
the  tract.  Tracts  touching  only  at  a point,  as  at  the 
corners  of  a section,  were  considered  nonadjoining. 
Tracts  separated  only  by  a road  were  considered  adjoining. 


farms  in  the  spring  wheat  and  winter  wheat  areas 
were  about  twice  as  large  (880  and  920  acres,  re- 
spectively) ; and  farms  in  the  northern  range  area 
were  considerably  larger  than  farms  in  any  other 
area  (2,450  acres) . With  respect  to  land  use,  non- 
irrigated  cropland  was  the  major  use  of  land  in 
the  spring  wheat,  wheaF-corn,  and  cotton-wheat 
areas,  where  it  included  from  40  to  44  percent  of 
the  land  in  farms.  Permanent  hay  and  pasture 
was  the  chief  use  made  of  land  in  the  northern 
range  area,  where  it  accounted  for  84  percent  of 
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the  land  in  farms.  Land  use  in  the  winter  wheat 
area  was  divided  almost  equally  between  all  crop- 
land uses  and  permanent  hay  and  pasture. 

Frequently,  area  differences  in  farm  size  and 
land  use  can  be  attributed  to  limitations  of  climate 
and  soils.  But  other  factors,  such  as  the  prices 
received  for  farm  products,  the  technology  of 
farming,  development  of  irrigation,  acreage  re- 
strictions on  crops,  and  the  tenure  arrangements 
under  which  the  land  is  operated,  may  also  have 
important  effects  on  the  size  of  farms  and  the 
use  of  land  in  the  region. 

The  percentage  of  irrigated  land  in  the  region 
is  not  large.  Not  more  than  1 percent  of  the  land 
in  the  spring  wheat  and  northern  range  areas  was 


irrigated.  In  the  other  three  areas,  from  6 to  11 
percent  of  the  land  was  irrigated. 

A high  percentage  of  all  farmers  interviewed 
lived  on  the  farm  operated.  By  area,  farm  resi- 
dence was  highest  in  the  wheat-corn  area ; by  ten- 
ure, part  owners  had  the  highest  rate  of  farm 
residence. 

Operation  of  land  in  nonadjoining  counties  or 
in  other  States  was  not  common  in  the  region ; it 
was  reported  most  frequently  by  part  owners. 
The  problems  associated  with  acquiring  and  re- 
taining control  of  land,  which  are  particularly 
important  if  land  is  rented,  may  do  much  to  limit 
the  number  of  these  farms. 


Chapter  4. — Farm  Tenure  in  the  Great  Plains 

Howard  L.  Hill 


Many  of  the  data  obtained  in  the  survey  of 
Great  Plains  farmers  are  related  to  the  tenure  of 
the  farm  operator.  It  is  through  various  tenure 
arrangements  that  farmers  gain  control  over  the 
use  of  land  for  farming;  the  length  of  time  land 
can  be  used  and  the  kind  of  decisions  that  can  be 
made  in  the  management  of  a farm  often  depend 
on  the  type  of  tenure  arrangement  under  which 
land  is  held  by  the  farm  operator. 

F armers  interviewed  in  the  survey  were  grouped 
into  the  following  tenure  classes : Full  owners  own 
all  the  land  they  operate;  part  owners  operate 


land  they  own  and  land  they  rent  from  others; 
tenants  rent  all  the  land  they  operate;  and  man- 
agers operate  land  for  others,  for  which  they 
receive  wages  or  salary. 

Two  aspects  of  farm  tenure  are  discussed  in 
this  chapter.  First,  the  structure  of  farm  tenure 
in  the  Plains  and  the  tenure  arrangements  used  by 
farm  operators  are  described.  Second,  farmers’ 
plans  for  changing  their  farm  acreages,  for  retir- 
ing, or  for  seeking  other  employment  are  dis- 
cussed, as  are  implications  of  these  plans  for  future 
changes  in  the  size  of  the  region’s  farms. 


Farm  Tenure 


An  important  characteristic  of  the  structure  of 
farm  tenure  in  the  Great  Plains  is  the  large  num- 
ber and  size  of  part-owner  farms  relative  to  tenant 
and  full-owner  farms.  The  differences  between 
part  owners  and  other  tenure  classes,  with  respect 
to  the  average  size  of  farms  and  the  percentage 
of  farmers  in  each  tenure  class,  were  widest  in 
the  spring  wheat,  northern  range,  and  winter 
wheat  areas  and  least  in  the  wheat-corn  and 
cotton-wheat  areas. 

The  importance  of  part  ownership  in  the  region 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  incentives  for  farmers  to 
operate  large  acreages.  These  incentives  arise 
from  both  the  natural  and  the  economic  conditions 
that  affect  production.  In  much  of  the  region, 
opportunities  to  increase  output  on  a given  acreage 
are  greatly  limited  because  of  low  rainfall  or  1^- 
cause  of  soil  and  terrain  restrictions  on  land  use. 
Also,  a large  acreage  is  often  required  to  permit 
efficient  use  of  modern  equipment  and  available 
family  labor. 


By  renting  some  of  the  land  they  operate, 
farmers  can  invest  in  other  resources  necessary 
to  increase  the  size  and  efficiency  of  their  opera- 
tions. This  is  important  in  the  Great  Plains.  The 
average  land  investment  of  farms  and  ranches  in 
the  region  ranged  from  about  $39,000  in  the  spring 
wheat  area  to  nearly  $80,000  in  the  winter  wheat 
area  and  made  up  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
value  of  assets  used  on  farms. 

Renting  also  gives  farmers  greater  flexibility  in 
management  and  permits  sharing  some  price  and 
production  risks  with  landowners.  Ma]or  prob- 
lems of  acquiring  and  retaining  control  of  land 
often  accompany  these  advantages,  however. 

More  than  half  of  the  farmers  in  the  spring 
wheat  and  northern  range  areas  were  part  owners. 
The  distribution  of  tenure  classes  was  compara- 
tively even  in  the  wheat-corn  and  cotton-wheat 
areas  and  somewhat  less  so  in  the  winter  wheat 
area.  The  percentage  of  farmers  who  were  part 
owners  ranged  from  54  percent  in  the  northern 
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Table  15. — Farm  operators  : Percentage  distribu- 
tion by  tenure  of  operator^  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains,  1967 


Tenure  of  operator 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Full  owners 

Percent 

31 

Percent 

32 

Percent 

26 

Percent 

36 

Percent 

29 

Part  owners 

51 

54 

36 

34 

42 

Managers 

0) 

1 

1 

(9 

(') 

Tenants 

18 

13 

37 

30 

29 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

' Less  than  0.5  percent. 


range  area  to  34  percent  in  the  cotton-wheat  area. 
The  percentage  of  tenants  ranged  from  37  percent 
in  the  wheat-corn  area  to  13  percent  in  the  north- 
ern range  area.  The  percentage  of  full  owners 
varied  least  between  areas,  ranging  from  36  per- 
cent in  the  cotton-wheat  area  to  26  percent  in  the 
wheat-corn  area  (table  15). 

Part  owners  operated  larger  acreages  than  either 
full  owners  or  tenants ; in  some  areas,  their  farms 
averaged  more  than  twice  the  acreage  of  full- 
owner  or  tenant  farms  (table  16).  The  average 
acreage  of  part-owner  farms  ranged  from  3,600 
acres  in  the  northern  range  area  to  570  acres  in 
the  wheatr-corn  area.  Tenant  farms  were  larger 
than  full-owner  farms  in  all  except  the  winter 
wheat  area.  The  average  acreage  of  farms  oper- 
ated by  tenants  ranged  from  1,240  acres  in  the 
northern  range  area  to  360  acres  in  the  wheat-corn 
area  and  the  average  acreage  of  farms  operated 
by  full  owners  ranged  from  980  acres  in  the  north- 
ern range  area  to  350  acres  in  the  wheat-corn  area. 

In  all  areas,  part  owners  operated  a larger  share 
of  the  land  in  farms  than  either  full  owners  or 
tenants.  In  three  areas — spring  wheat,  northern 
range,  and  winter  wheat — between  half  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  was  operated  by  part  owners. 
Part-owner  farms  in  these  areas  were  both  more 
numerous  and  larger  than  either  full-owner  or 
tenant  farms.  In  the  wheat-corn  and  cotton- 
wheat  areas,  where  the  distribution  of  tenure 
classes  was  more  even,  slightly  less  than  half  the 


Table  16. — Land  in  farms  : Average  size  of  farm, 
by  tenure  of  operator,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains, 
1957^ 


Tenure  of  operator 

Spring 

wheat 

Northern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Full  owners  __ 
Part  owners 
Tenants 

Acres 

580 

1,  090 
780 

Acres 

980 
3,  600 

1,  240 

Acres 

350 

570 

360 

Acres 

360 

590 

380 

Acres 

650 
1,  360 
560 

All  operators 

880 

2,  450 

430 

450 

920 

* Excludes  grazing  land  under  Government  permit  and 
land  in  Indian  reservations  not  allotted  to  individual 
Indians. 


land  was  operated  by  part  owners.  The  percent- 
age of  land  operated  by  part  owners  ranged  from 
76  percent  in  the  northern  range  area  to  45  percent 
in  the  cotton-wheat  area.  Full  owners  operated 
more  land  than  tenants  in  four  areas;  the  per- 
centage of  land  in  full-owner  farms  ranged  from 
29  percent  in  the  cotton-wheat  area  to  12  percent 
in  the  northern  range  area.  The  percentage  of 
land  in  tenant  farms  ranged  from  31  percent  of 
the  land  in  the  wheat-corn  area  to  only  6 percent 
in  the  northern  range  area  (fig.  5) . 

Manager-operated  farms  included  in  the  sample 
had  relatively  large  acreages.  Because  there  were 
so  few  of  these  farms,  the  data  relating  to  them 
were  omitted  from  much  of  the  report.  In  the 
northern  range  area,  1 percent  of  the  farmers  in- 
terviewed were  managers  and  they  operated  6 per- 
cent of  the  land;  in  the  winter  wheat  area,  less 
than  1 percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed ‘were 
managers  but  they  operated  5 percent  of  the  land. 
In  the  three  remaining  areas,  1 percent  or  fewer  of 
the  farmers  interviewed  were  managers  and  they 
operated  1 percent  or  less  of  the  land. 

Land  Owned  by  Farmers 

About  91  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
Great  Plains  is  in  farms,  and  a large  share  of  this 
land  is  privately  (rather  than  publicly)  owned. 
Of  the  farmland  reported  in  the  survey,  slightly 
more  than  half  was  owned  by  the  farm  operators 
themselves.  The  average  acreage  owned  by  all 
owner-operators,  including  both  part  and  full 
owners,  ranged  from  350  acres  in  the  cotton-wheat 
area  to  1,70^0  acres  in  the  northern  range  area. 
Part  and  full  owners  varied  little  as  to  the  amount 
of  land  owned  except  in  the  northern  range  area, 
where  the  average  acreage  owned  by  part  owners 
was  twice  that  owned  by  full  owners. 

How  Ownership  Was  Attained 

Individuals  become  landowners  in  several  ways, 
including  purchase,  inheritance,  gift,  homestead- 
ing, and  combinations  of  these  methods.  Purchas- 
ing was  the  principal  method  by  which  farm 
operators  had  acquired  ownership  of  land,  both  m 
terms  of  the  amount  of  land  owned  and  the  num- 
ber of  landowners. 

In  the  five  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  from  70 
to  88  percent  of  the  land  owned  by  farm  operators 
had  been  purchased  and  from  7 to  15  percent  of 
the  land  they  owned  had  been  inherited.  The 
rest  was  acquired  by  a combination  of  purchase 
and  inheritance,  as  gifts,  by  homesteading,  or 
through  other  methods  not  classified  (table  17). 
The  percentage  of  operators  who  had  purchased 
some  or  all  of  the  land  they  owned  ranged  from 
83  to  92  percent  in  the  five  areas.  Between  13  and 
23  percent  of  the  owners  had  inherited  land  and 
from  11  to  18  percent  had  employed  one  or  more 
of  the  other  methods  listed  to  gain  ownership  of 
land  (table  18). 
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TabliE  17. — Land  owned  by  farm  operators  : Per- 
centage distribution  of  acreage  owned,  hy 
method  of  acquiring  ownership,  areas  of  the 
Great  Plains,  1957  ^ 


Method  by  which  land 
was  acquired 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Purchase 

Percent 

88 

Percent 

85 

Percent 

70 

Percent 

80 

Percent 

84 

Inheritance 

7 

7 

15 

13 

9 

Part  purchase,  part 
inheritance 

3 

3 

12 

5 

4 

Gift_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Homestead 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

All  other 

e) 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 Excludes  land  owned  by  managers  and  tenants. 

2 Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Mineral  Rights 

Much  of  the  Nation’s  known  oil  and  gas  reserves 
are  in  the  Great  Plains  States,  and  geologists  esti- 
mate that  a great  deal  more  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered. As  a general  rule,  mineral  rights  have 


Table  18. — Land  owned  by  farm  operators  : Per- 
centage of  farm  operators  owning  land,  hy 
method  of  acquiring  ownership,  area^  of  the 
Great  Plains,  1957  ^ 


Method  by  which  ownership 
was  acquired  ' 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Purchase 

Percent 

92 

Percent 

92 

Percent 

83 

Percent 

86 

Percent 

90 

Inheritance 

15 

13 

23 

18 

21 

Part  purchase,  part 
inheritance 

5 

3 

12 

8 

7 

Gift 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Homestead 

3 

9 

0 

0 

2 

All  other 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

* Excludes  managers  and  tenants  reporting  land  owned. 
2 Some  operators  acquired  land  by  more  than  one 
method. 


relatively  little  value  until  there  is  exploration 
for,  or  discovery  of,  oil  or  minerals  in  an  area. 
At  that  time,  the  mineral  rights  usually  increase 
in  value  and  often  they  are  separated  wholly  or 
in  part  from  the  surface  rights  of  land  through 
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a mineral  lease  or  mineral  deed,  if  they  have  not 
already  been  reserved  or  sold  by  a previous 
owner. 

While  landowners  are  primarily  interested  in 
the  value  that  these  rights  may  add  to  their  land, 
they  are  concerned  also  with  problems  that  arise 
when  the  surface  and  subsurface  rights  of  land 
are  separated.  Often,  it  is  difficult  to  locate  a 
buyer  for  land  if  part  or  all  of  the  mineral  rights 
have  been  transferred  or  reserved,  and  lenders  are 
interested  in  the  kinds  of  rights  that  are  attached 
to  land  in  order  to  evaluate  it  as  security  for 
loans.  Mineral  owners  are  affected  also  by  sep- 
aration of  surface  and  subsurface  rights  to  land. 
Frequently,  mineral  rights  are  divided  among 
several  owners,  each  possessing  an  undivided 
fractional  interest  in  the  mineral  rights  to  each 
acre  in  a tract  rather  than  all  of  the  rights  in 
specific  acres.  When  the  number  of  mineral  own- 
ers is  great,  both  surface  and  mineral  owners  may 
suffer  financially.  Abstracting  costs  may  absorb 
a significant  proportion  of  the  sale  price  of  land, 
and  oil  or  gas  leases  may  be  difficult  to  obtain 
because  of  the  many  mineral  owners  who  must  be 
contacted.® 

Information  was  obtained  in  the  survey  regard- 
ing the  extent  to  which  mineral  rights  had  been 
reserved  by  former  owners  and  whether  the  pres- 
ent owner-operators  had  sold  or  leased  any  of 
the  mineral  rights  in  their  land.  In  four  areas, 
about  half  of  the  owner:operators  did  not  own  all 
of  the  mineral  rights  to  their  land.  In  the  other 
area,  the  wheat-corn  area,  only  11  percent  of  the 
owner-operators  did  not  own  all  the  mineral 
rights  to  their  land  (table  19) . 


Table  19. — Control  of  mineral  rights  on  land 
owned  hy  farm  operators,  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains,  1957  ^ 


Item 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Farm  operators  who 
own  land  but  do  not 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

own  all  mineral 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

rights  to  their  land  2._ 

43 

50 

11 

55 

46 

Some  or  all  rights 
reserved  by  a 
former  owner 

40 

42 

10 

50 

43 

Some  or  all  rights 
sold  by  present 
owner 

5 

10 

2 

8 

5 

Farmers  who  have 
granted  a mineral 
lease  on  land  they 
own. 

42 

34 

16 

61 

66 

* Includes  operators  of  all  tenure  classes  who  owned 
land. 

2 Mineral  rights  naay  have  been  reserved  by  a former 
owner  or  sold  by  the  present  owner.  Some  owners 
reported  both. 


‘ Parcher,  L.  a.,  Southern,  J.  H.,  and  Voelker,  S.  W. 

MINERAL  EIGHTS  MANAGEMENT  BY  PRIVATE  LANDOWNERS. 

Great  Plains  Agr.  Council  Pub.  No.  13,  32  pp.  (1955). 


In  most  instances  in  which  owner-operators  did 
not  own  all  the  mineral  rights  to  their  land,  the 
rights  had  been  reserved,  partly  or  entirely,  by 
a former  owner.  Relatively  few  of  the  present 
owner-operators  had  sold  any  of  the  mineral 
rights  to  their  land ; the  percentages  ranged  from 
10  percent  of  the  owner-operators  in  the  northern 
range  area  to  2 percent  in  the  wheat-corn  area. 
A few  owner-operators  in  each  area  reported  that 
some  mineral  rights  in  their  land  had  been  re- 
served by  a former  owner  and  also  that  they  had 
sold  mineral  rights  in  their  land. 

Leasing  of  mineral  rights  was  most  prevalent  in 
the  areas  in  which  oil  production  is  important  or 
interest  in  oil  exploration  is  great.  This  includes 
parts  of  the  spring  wheat,  cotton-wheat,  and 
winter  wheat  areas  where  42,  61,  and  66  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  owner-operators  had  some  or 
all  of  their  land  under  mineral  leases.  In  the 
wheat-corn  and  northern  range  areas,  16  and  34 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  owner-operators  had 
land  under  mineral  leases. 

Leasing  Arrangements 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  farmers  interviewed 
in  the  region  rented  land  either  as  part  owners  or 
as  full  tenants  (table  15) . The  percentage  of  land 
rented  by  these  farmers  ranged  from  39  percent 
of  all  land  operated  in  the  northern  range  area  to 
53  percent  in  the  wheat-corn  area. 

In  the  wheat-corn  and  cotton-wheat  areas,  58 
and  60  percent,  respectively,  of  the  full  tenants 
and  part  owners  rented  from  one  landlord. 
About  half  of  the  renters  in  the  three  remaining 
areas  had  one  landlord.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
renters  in  all  areas  rented  from  two  landowners, 
and  the  rest  rented  from  three  or  more  landowners. 

Many  leases  were  not  written,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  tabulation : 

Percentage  of  all  leases 
that  were  not  written 


Area  (percent) 

Spring  wheat 57 

Northern  range 39 

Wheat-corn  72 

Cotton-wheat 70 

Winter  wheat 71 


The  lower  percentage  of  oral  leases  in  the  spring 
wheat  and  northern  range  areas,  relative  to  the 
other  areas,  can  be  attributed  partly  to  the  higher 
proportion  of  leases  for  publicly  owned  land  in 
these  two  areas. 

Type  of  Lease 

The  crop-share  lease  was  used  most  frequently  in 
four  areas,  including  about  half  to  two-thirds  of 
all  types  of  leases.  In  the  northern  range  area, 
58  percent  of  the  leases  were  cash  leases  (fig.  6). 

Cash  leases  ranked  second  in  frequency  of  use 
in  the  spring  wheat,  cotton-wheat,  and  winter 
wheat  areas,  including  from  15  to  23  percent  of  all 
leases  used  in  these  areas.  Crop-share-cash  leases 
were  second  in  importance  in  the  wheat-corn 
area,  where  they  made  up  39  percent  of  all  leases 
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Figure  6 


used.  Crop-share  leases  were  second  in  importance 
in  the  northern  range  area,  where  they  made  up 
31  percent  of  all  leases  used. 

Other  types  of  leases  were  used  infrequently  and 
did  not  include  more  than  5 percent  of  the  leases 
used  in  any  area. 

The  distribution  of  leases  by  type  generally  fol- 
lows the  distribution  of  major  land  uses  and  type 
of  farming  in  the  region.  Cash  leases  were  most 
common  in  the  northern  range  area,  where  much 
of  the  land  was  classed  as  permanent  hay  and 
pasture  land.  In  the  other  areas,  where  much 
of  the  land  was  cropland,  crop-share  leases  were 
most  common.  Crop-share-cash  leases  are  used 
primarily  for  renting  entire  farms  that  include 
both  cropland  and  pasture.  These  leases  were  im- 
portant in  the  wheat-corn  area  where  there  are 
many  livestock  and  general  farms. 

Landlords 

Of  five  groups  of  landlords  reported  by  renters, 
individuals  were  most  numerous.  They  ranged 
from  59  percent  of  all  landlords  in  the  northern 
range  area  to  89  percent  in  the  wheat-corn  area 


(fig.  7).  A third  of  the  leases  in  the  northern 
range  area  and  a tenth  of  the  leases  in  the  spring 
wheat  area  were  with  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernments. In  the  other  areas,  3 percent  or  less  of 
all  leases  were  for  publicly  owned  land.  These 
data  do  not  include  Government  permits  for  graz- 
ing land. 

Not  more  than  3 percent  of  the  landlords  in  any 
area  were  partners.  Leasing  of  land  from  estates 
occurred  most  often  in  the  cotton-wheat  area, 
where  estates  held  12  percent  of  the  leases.  In  the 
other  areas,  estates  held  between  5 and  8 percent 
of  all  leases.  Not  more  than  2 percent  of  the  leases 
in  any  area  were  held  by  corporations. 

Approximately  half  of  the  noninstitutional 
landlords  (individuals  or  partnerships)  had  op- 
erated the  rented  land  at  some  previous  time : 

Percentage  of  landlords  who 
had  previously  operated  the 
land 


Area  (percent) 

Spring  wheat 47 

Northern  range 51 

Wheat-corn 51 

Cotton-wheat 54 

Winter  wheat 48 
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Retired  farmers  were  the  largest  occupational 
group  among  the  noninstitutional  landlords ; they 
made  up  from  21  to  29  percent  of  all  landlords. 
Active  farmers  and  housewives  were  next  in  im- 
portance as  occupational  groups.  These  three 
groups  included  more  than  half  of  the  noninstitu- 
tional landlords  in  the  region,  ranging  from  51 
percent  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  63  percent  in 
the  wheat-corn  area.  Other  occupations  of  land- 
lords included  professional,  laborer  or  clerical, 
business,  retired  nonfarmer,  and  some  that  were 
not  specified. 

Landlords  Related  to  Tenants 

Leasing  from  relatives  was  observed  most  often 
in  the  wheat-corn  area,  where  39  percent  of  all 
farm  leases  were  with  a parent  or  other  relative; 
it  was  least  common  in  the  northern  range  area, 
where  18  percent  of  all  leases  were  with  relatives 
(table  20).  More  of  the  leases  were  with  parents 
than  with  other  relatives. 

In  areas  in  which  competition  for  land  to  farm 
is  great,  family  assistance  is  important  in  es- 
tablishing farms  of  adequate  size.  But  even  if 


such  assistance  is  not  essential,  significant  ad- 
vantages may  be  gained  by  renting  from  relatives, 
particularly  from  parents,  in  regard  to  such  fac- 
tors as  access  to  land,  security  of  tenure,  provision 
of  landlord  resources,  and  sharing  of  costs  and  re- 


Table  20. — Percentage  distribution  of  landlords^ 
by  type  of  landlord  and  relationship  to  renter,, 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains,,  1967 


Type  of  landlord  and 
relationship  to  renter 

Spring 

wheat 

N orth- 
ern 
range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Noninstitutional  land- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

lords 

81 

60 

90 

84 

87 

No  relation. 

52 

42 

51 

53 

57 

Parent 

15 

10 

24 

17 

17 

Other  relative. 

14 

8 

15 

14 

13 

Institutional  landlords  >. 

19 

40 

10 

16 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

' Includes  estates,  corporations,  and  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 
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turns.  Leasing  arrangements  within  families  are 
often  used  also  as  a step  in  the  transfer  of  farms 
between  generations. 

Capital  Supplied  by  Partners 

The  percentage  of  farmers  with  partners  was 
as  follows : 

Percentage  of  farmers 
reporting  a partner 


Area  (percent) 

Spring  wheat 35 

Northern  range 26 

Wheat-corn 28 

Cotton-wheat  15 

Winter  wheat 24 


Partners  provided  a comparatively  small  share 
of  all  capital  used  on  farms  in  the  region.  The 
share  of  farm  capital  owned  by  partners  was 
highest  in  the  northern  range  area,  where  it  varied 
from  11  percent  of  the  farm  capital  on  full-owner 
farms  to  3 percent  on  tenant  farms,  and  was  lowest 
in  the  cotton-wheat  area,  where  partners  owned 
5 percent  or  less  of  the  farm  capital. 

Many  of  the  partnerships  were  family  arrange- 
ments. Often,  they  were  similar  to  “father-son” 
leasing  arrangements  and  were  formed  for  similar 
purposes,  that  is,  to  pay  family  labor,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  young  farmers,  or  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  farms  between  generations. 


Farm  Enlargement 


Farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  use  several  methods 
to  obtain  land.  Some  of  them  are  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section.  Their  success  in  using  these 
methods  of  obtaining  land  depends  to  a large  ex- 
tent upon  the  amount  of  land  made  available  by 
the  death,  retirement,  or  migration  of  other 
farmers,  and  upon  the  number  of  other  established 
and  beginning  farmers  who  are  also  trying  to 
obtain  land.  The  lack  of  sufficient  land  to  permit 
enlargement  of  existing  farms  and  to  fulfill  the 
land  needs  of  beginning  farmers  as  well  can  have 
important  effects  on  land  prices  and  the  terms  of 
land  sales.  Also,  if  competition  for  land  to  rent  is 
strong,  rental  rates  and  lease  terms  may  be 
influenced. 

Farmers’  Plans 

From  a tabulation  of  farmers’  plans  for  the  next 

2 or  3 years,  estimates  were  made  of  the  amount  of 
land  that  would  be  available  and  the  farm  enlarge- 
ment that  would  be  possible  if  farmers  who 
planned  to  increase  their  acreage  obtained  this 
land. 

Most  of  the  farmers  interviewed  planned  to  con- 
tinue to  farm  the  same  acreage  for  the  next  2 or 

3 years.  The  percentage  who  planned  to  do  so 
ranged  from  60  percent  of  all  farm  operators  in 
the  cotton-wheat  area  to  72  percent  in  the  wheat- 
corn  area.  Farmers  who  planned  to  increase  their 
farm  acreage  were  the  second  largest  group,  rang- 
ing from  16  percent  of  all  farm  operators  in  the 
wheat-corn  area  to  22  percent  in  the  spring  wheat 
and  cotton-wheat  areas.  These  two  groups  of 
farmers — those  who  planned  to  continue  farming 
with  the  same  acreage  and  those  who  planned  to 
increase  their  acreage — included  most  of  the 
farmers  in  the  five  areas,  ranging  from  82  per- 
cent in  the  cotton-wheat  area  to  90  percent  in  the 
spring  wheat  area  (table  21 ) . 

Other  plans  were  to  continue  farming  but  with 
a reduced  acreage,  to  retire,  or  to  seek  part-  or 
full-time  nonfarm  employment.  Of  these  plans, 
retiring  and  seeking  part-time  nonfarm  employ- 
ment were  reported  most  often,  including  up  to  7 


percent  of  the  replies  in  some  areas.  Plans  to 
decrease  farm  acreage,  to  seek  full-time  nonfarm 
employment,  or  other  plans  that  were  not  specified 
were  reported  by  not  more  than  3 percent  of  the 
farmers  in  any  area. 

Within  each  area,  tenure  classes  varied  with  re- 
spect to  their  plans.  The  greatest  difference  was 
in  the  percentage  who  planned  to  increase  their 
farm  acreage  in  the  next  few  years.  A higher 
percentage  of  tenants  than  part  owners  and  a 
liigher  percentage  of  part  owners  than  full  owners 
planned  to  increase  their  farm  acreage.  The  per- 
centage of  full  owners  who  planned  to  acquire 
more  land  ranged  from  7 percent  in  the  wheat- 
corn  area  to  14  percent  in  the  spring  wheat  and 
cotton-wheat  areas.  The  percentage  of  part  own- 
ers who  planned  to  acquire  more  land  ranged  from 

Table  21. — Employment  plans  of  farm  oper- 
ators FOR  THE  NEXT  2 OR  3 YEARS  : Percentage  dis- 
tribution of  all  farm  operators,  by  type  of 
employment  plan,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains, 
1967 


Employment  plan 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Continue  farm.ing  or 
ranching  with — 

No  change  in  acre- 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

age__  

68 

63 

72 

60 

70 

Increase  in  acreage. 

22 

20 

16 

22 

17 

Decrease  in  acreage. 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Total,  farming  or 

ranching  plans. 

92 

86 

91 

85 

90 

Retirement 

5 

7 

4 

4 

3 

Part-time  nonfarm  em- 

ployment 

2 

3 

3 

7 

5 

Full-time  nonfarm  em- 

ployment 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Other ‘ 

(fi 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Total,  all  plans. . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 Includes  operators  not  reporting  plans. 

2 Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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16  percent  in  the  wheat-coi’n  area  to  24  percent  in 
the  cotton-wheat  area.  The  percentage  of  tenants 
who  planned  to  acquire  more  land  ranged  from  24 
percent  in  the  wheat-corn  and  winter  wheat  areas 
to  35  percent  in  the  spring  wheat  area. 

More  than  half  of  the  farmers  who  planned 
to  increase  the  acreage  they  farmed  expected  to 
obtain  it  by  the  same  type  of  tenure  arrangement 
they  were  presently  using.  That  is,  most  tenants 
planned  to  rent  the  additional  land  they  expected 
to  acquire  and  most  full  owners  planned  to  buy 
it.  In  the  spring  wheat  and  northern  range  areas, 
more  part  owners  planned  to  buy  additional  land 
than  plamied  to  rent  it  and  in  the  other  areas  more 
of  them  planned  to  rent  land  than  planned  to  buy 
it.  A few  farmers  in  all  tenure  classes  planned  to 
do  both,  but  no  consistent  pattern  between  tenure 
classes  or  between  areas  was  evident. 

In  general,  more  full  owners  than  either  part 
owners  or  tenants  were  planning  to  continue  to 
farm  the  same  acreage  for  the  next  few  years. 
More  part  owners  than  either  full  owners  or  ten- 
ants planned  to  decrease  their  farm  acreage. 
Variation  between  tenure  classes  with  respect  to 
this  item  was  small,  as  not  more  than  4 percent  of 
the  part  owners  in  any  area  planned  to  reduce 
their  farm  acreages. 

Ketirement  was  planned  most  often  by  full 
owners  in  the  northern  range  and  wheat-corn 
areas,  where  14  and  11  percent,  respectively, 
planned  to  retire  in  the  next  2 or  3 years.  In 
other  areas,  7 or  8 percent  were  planning  to  retire. 
Four  percent  or  less  of  the  part  owner’s  and  2 per- 
cent or  less  of  the  tenants  planned  to  retire  within 
that  time. 

Plans  to  seek  part-time  nonfairn  employment 
were  most  common  for  all  tenure  classes  in  the 
cotton-wheat  and  winter  wheat  areas,  but  varia- 
tion between  tenure  classes  in  this  respect  was 
small.  In  the  five  areas,  between  2 and  9 percent 
of  the  full  owners,  1 and  4 percent  of  the  part 
owners,  and  1 and  7 percent  of  the  teirants  planned 
to  seek  part-time  nonfarai  employment. 

With  one  exception,  not  more  than  2 percent 
of  the  farmers  in  any  area  planned  to  seek  full- 
time nonfarm  employment.  In  the  northern 
range  area,  5 percent  of  the  full  owners  were  plan- 
ning to  seek  full-time  nonfarm  employment  in  the 
near  future. 

Land  for  Farm  Enlargement 

An  estimate  was  made  for  each  area  of  the  total 
acreage  operated  by  farmers  who  planned  to  re- 
tire or  to  obtain  full-time  nonfarm  employment. 
This  land  is  expected  to  be  available  for  other 
farmers  when  the  present  operators  leave  agri- 
culture. Their  farms  were  estimated  to  include 
about  6 percent  of  the  farmland  in  the  northern 
range  area  and  about  5 percent  in  the  other  areas. 
This  assumes  that  the  present  operators  farmed 
the'  average  number  of  acres  of  their  tenure  class. 


If  all  this  land  were  to  be  acquired  by  the  farmers 
in  each  area  who  planned  to  acquire  additional 
land,  the  average  increase  in  their  farm  acreages 
would  be  as  follows : ® 


A?-ea 

Spring  wheat--. 
Northern  range. 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton-wheat— 
Winter  wheat--. 


Average  acreage  increase 

210 

820 

140 

100 

240 


As  these  estimates  do  not  allow  for  establish- 
ment of  new  farms,  an  estimate  was  made  also  of 
the  total  acreage  that  would  be  acquired  by  be- 
ginning farmers.  It  assumes  that  the  number 
and  tenure  distribution  of  beginning  farmers  for 
a 3-year  period  would  be  the  same  as  during  the 
3 years  preceding  the  survey,  and  that  beginning 
farmers  would  acquire  the  average  acreages  op- 
erated by  farmers  in  their  tenui’e  classes  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  This  total  acreage  was  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  acreage  operated  by  farm- 
ers who  planned  to  retire  or  leave  agriculture.  If 
the  rest  were  acquired  by  the  farmers  in  each  area 
who  planned  to  acquire  additional  land,  the  aver- 
age increase  in  their  farm  acreages  would  be  as 
follows : 

Average  acreage  increase 
after  land  for  new  farms 

Area  is  subtracted 


Spring  Wheat- 
Northern  range. 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton-wheat 

Winter  wheat 


90 

590 

10 

30 

100 


Capacity  for  Additional  Land 

The  farmers  interviewed  were  asked  how 
many  additional  acres  they  could  farm  with 
their  present  labor  and  equipment.  The  total  ad- 
ditional acreage  that  could  have  been  farmed 
amounted  to  about  a fourth  of  the  total  farm  acre- 
age in  the  northern  range  and  cotton-wheat  areas 
and  about  a fifth  of  the  total  farm  acreage  in  the 
other  areas.  The  percentage  of  farmers  in  each 
area  who  could  farm  more  land  and  the  additional 
acreage  they  felt  they  could  handle  was  as  follows : 


Area 

Percentage  of 
farmers  who 
could  farm 
more  land 

Average  addi- 
tional acreage 
they  could 
farm 

Spring  wheat 

Northern  range.. 

Percent 

48 

51 

Acres 

330 
1,  340 
190 

Wheat-corn.. 

40 

Cotton-wheat 

47 

260 

Winter  wheat.. 

44 

450 

® This  acreage  does  not  include  land  from  farms  on 
which  the  operators  planned  to  seek  part-time  nonfarm 
employment  or  to  decrease  their  farm  acreage.  Nor  was 
any  estimate  made  of  the  land  that  would  become  avail- 
able as  a result  of  the  operators’  deaths.  No  information 
was  obtained  regarding  farmers’  plans  to  enter  land  in 
the  Soil  Bank,  but  it  is  likely  that  they  considered  the 
program  when  making  plans  to  retire,  to  seek  nonfarm 
employment,  or  to  continue  farming. 
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In  all  areas,  the  average  additional  acreage  that 
farmers  said  they  could  operate  exceeded  the  acre- 
age expected  to  be  available  for  farm  enlargement, 
even  before  land  requirements  of  beginning  farm- 
ers were  taken  into  account.  Also,  the  percentage 
of  farmers  who  felt  that  they  could  farm  addi- 
tional land  with  their  present  labor  and  equip- 
ment was  more  than  twice  the  percentage  of  those 
who  were  planning  to  acquire  additional  land  in 
the  near  future. 

These  findings  are  significant  for  both  estab- 
lished farmers  and  young  men  who  may  begin 


farming.  When  farmers  have  equipment  and 
labor  that  are  not  fully  utilized,  they  have  a strong 
incentive  to  acquire  more  land  in  order  to  increase 
total  volume  of  production  and  reduce  average 
costs  of  production.  Under  these  conditions,  com- 
petition for  land  could  be  strong,  with  important 
effects  on  land  prices,  terms  of  sales,  lease  terms, 
and  rents.  In  turn,  these  effects  would  bear  upon 
farmers'  plans  to  acquire  additional  land  and,  in 
a larger  setting,  upon  farmers’  decisions  to  retire 
or  leave  farming,  as  well  as  upon  the  decisions  of 
young  men  to  begin  farming. 


Conclusions 


An  important  characteristic  of  the  structure  of 
fanii  tenure  in  the  Great  Plains  is  the  large  num- 
ber and  size  of  part-owner  farms,  relative  to 
those  operated  by  full  owners  and  tenants.  Farm- 
ers in  the  region  have  strong  incentives  to  increase 
their  farm  acreages  and  many  rely  on  part  own- 
ership as  a means  of  obtaining  land.  In  all  areas, 
part  owners  farmed  a larger  share  of  the  land 
than  either  full  owners  or  tenants ; in  three  areas, 
part  owners  farmed  between  one-half  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  land. 

About  half  of  the  land  in  farms  was  owned  by 
the  farm  operators.  Most  of  this  land  had  been 
purchased.  Inheritance  ranked  second  in  impor- 
tance as  a means  of  obtaining  ownership  of  land. 

In  all  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  in  which  oil  is 
produced  or  in  which  there  is  exploration  for  oil, 
it  was  fairly  common  to  find  that  former  owners 
had  reserved  some  or  all  of  the  mineral  rights  to 
the  land.  Few  of  the  present  owners  had  sold  any 
mineral  rights  they  owned;  however,  many  had 
some  or  all  of  their  land  under  a mineral  lease. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  the 
region  rented  land,  either  as  part  owners  or  as 
tenants.  About  half  of  the  renters  leased  from 
more  than  one  landlord.  Many  farmers  leased 
land  from  parents  or  other  relatives ; the  propor- 
tion ranged  from  18  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the 


northern  range  to  39  percent  in  the  wheat-corn 
area.  Crop-share  leases  were  used  most  often  in 
four  areas;  in  the  northern  range  area,  where 
much  of  the  land  is  used  for  grazing,  cash  leases 
were  used  most  often. 

More  than  85  percent  of  all  farmers  interviewed 
planned  to  continue  to  farm  or  ranch  for  the  next 
few  years.  One-third  or  less  of  the  tenants,  one- 
fourth  or  less  of  the  part  owners,  and  not  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  full  owners  planned  to 
increase  their  acreages  in  the  near  future.  In  all 
areas,  more  farmers  were  planning  to  increase 
their  farm  acreages  than  were  planning  to  retire 
or  obtain  full-time  nonfarm  employment. 

The  acreage  expected  to  be  available  for  farm 
enlargement  was  estimated  and  compared  with 
the  additional  acreage  that  farmers  could  handle 
with  their  present  labor  and  equipment.  In  all 
areas,  less  land  was  expected  to  be  made  available 
through  farmers’  retirement  or  migration  than 
the  remaining  farmers  would  be  able  to  operate 
with  their  present  labor  and  equipment.  This 
finding  is  significant  for  all  farmers  in  the  region, 
but  it  is  probably  most  significant  for  beginning 
farmers  and  others  in  a weak  financial  position, 
who  are  often  greatly  handicapped  in  trying  to 
obtain  farmland. 
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Chapter  5. — The  Income  of  Great  Plains  Farmers 

Russell  W.  Bierman 


In  the  Great  Plains,  farm  income  may  change 
sharply  from  year  to  year  with  changes  in  rainfall 
and  yields.  Income  also  varies  widely  among  in- 
dividual farmers.  Some  operators  have  large  in- 
comes even  in  drought  years,  but  many  farmers 
have  cash  incomes  from  all  sources  of  less  than 
$1,000  per  year  in  favorable  years.  The  income 
of  an  individual  farmer  reflects  prices  and 
weather,  the  amount  of  capital  he  uses  in  farming, 
and  the  type  of  farming  in  his  area. 

This  chapter  is  intended  to:  (1)  Show  the 
amounts  of  gross  and  net  income  received  by 
farmers;  (2)  analyze  variations  in  amounts  of 
income  by  tenure  of  the  farmer  and  by  value  of 
farm  products  sold;  and  (3)  analyze  the  major 
sources  of  farm  and  nonfarm  income  of  farmers. 

The  data  obtained  in  the  Great  Plains  Survey 
on  farm  income  and  sales  of  farm  products  are 
for  1956  and  are  for  cash  income  only.  Net  farm 
income  in  1956  in  the  10  Great  Plains  States  was 
lower,  because  of  drought,  than  in  any  year  from 
1950  to  1958  (table  22). 


Table  22. — Farm  income  in  the  10  Great  Plains 
States,  1950-58  ^ 


Year 

Cash  receipts 
from  farm 
marketings 

Realized  net 
farm  income  2 

Total  net 
farm  income  2 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

1950 

6,  914.  2 

2,  972.  1 

3,  282.  8 

1951 

7,  771.  5 

3,  178.  9 

3,  579.  0 

1952 

7,  689.  2 

3,  140.  6 

3,  214.  8 

1953 

6,  691.  9 

2,  640.  7 

2,  484.  5 

1954 

6,  684.  8 

2,  487.  1 

2,  526.  9 

1955 

6,  321.  0 

2,  071.  9 

2,  013.  4 

1956 

6,  367.  7 

2,  263.  0 

1,  860.  5 

1957 

5,  987.  8 

1,  757.  9 

2,  549.  2 

1958 

8,  183.  5 

3,  130.  9 

3,  601.  8 

1 Includes  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico. 

2 Realized  net  farm  income  is  the  sum  of  cash  receipts 
from  farm  marketings.  Government  payments,  value  of 
home  consumption  of  products  produced  on  the  farm,  and 
gross  rental  value  of  farm  dwellings  less  farm  production 
expenses  (including  depreciation  of  buildings  and  machinery). 

® Total  net  farm  income  is  realized  net  farm  income  less 
decreases  or  plus  increases  in  farm  inventories  of  all  crops 
and  livestock  on  farms  except  crops  under  CCC  loan. 

U.S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Farm  Income  Situa- 
tion. U.S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Ser.  FIS-175,  1959,  pp.  22-29. 


Total  Cash  Receipts  From  Farming 


Amount  of  Receipts 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  the 
Great  Plains  fluctuated  widely  in  the  1950’s  be- 
cause of  weather  and  price  changes.  In  the  10 
Plains  States,  receipts  amounted  to  $7,772  million 
in  1951,  but  were  only  $6,368  million  in  1956,  and 
$5,988  million  in  1957  (table  22).  In  1958,  how- 
ever, total  marketings  amounted  to  $8,184;  million, 
the  highest  reached  in  the  1950-58  period.  Real- 
ized net  farm  income,  which  does  not  reflect 
changes  in  farm  inventories,  followed  a similar 
pattern  and  dropped  by  about  45  percent  from 
1951  to  1957.  Total  net  farm  income,  including 
changes  in  inventories,  dropped  from  $3,579  mil- 
lion in  1951  to  $1,860  million  in  1956 ; it  rose  to 
$2,549  million  in  1957  and  $3,602  million  in  1958 
because  of  the  better  crops  harvested  in  those 
years. 

Many  Great  Plains  farmers  have  incomes  so 
low  that  their  opportmiities  for  financial  progress 
from  farming  are  very  limited.  In  1956,  for  ex- 
ample, the  proportion  of  farms  with  cash  faian 
receipts  of  less  than  $2,500  ranged  from  11  per- 
cent in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  32  percent  in  the 
cotton-wheat  area.  The  proportion  of  farms  with 
cash  farm  receipts  of  less  than  $5,000  ranged  from 
52  percent  in  the  cotton-wheat  area  to  32  percent 


in  the  spring  wheat  area.  But  some  farmers  re- 
ported $25,000  or  more  in  cash  farm  receipts ; the 
proportion  ranged  from  3 percent  in  the  spring 
wheat  area  to  12  percent  in  the  winter  wheat  area 
(table  23) . 

Table  23. — Cash  Farm  Receiihs  : Percentage  dis- 
tribution of  farm  operators,  by  amount  of  total 
cash  farm  receipts,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains, 
1956 


Cash  farm  receipts  ' 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

winter 

wheat 

Under  $2,500 

Per- 

cent 

11 

Per- 

cent 

20 

Percent 

15 

Percent 

32 

Per- 

cent 

18 

$2,500  to  $4,999 

21 

25 

29 

20 

18 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

24 

15 

20 

12 

14 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

16 

11 

12 

9 

9 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

15 

13 

12 

13 

14 

$15,000  to  $19,999 

7 

6 

6 

5 

9 

$20,000  to  $24,999 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 

$25,000  and  over 

3 

7 

4 

7 

12 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

‘ Includes  receipts  from  sales  of  crops,  livestock,  and 
other  farm  products.  Government  payments,  crop  and  hail 
insurance,  and  other  income  from  the  farm. 
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As  shown  in  chapter  6 of  this  report,  farmers 
in  the  Great  Plains  use  assets  of  greater  value  in 
their  operations,  and  own  assets  of  greater  value, 
than  do  farmers  in  most  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  in  the  Great  Plains  as  elsewhere,  some 
farmers  have  small,  uneconomic  farm  units  which 
do  not  provide  full  employment  for  operator  and 
family  labor  and  from  which  little  income  can 
be  obtained.  Moreovei’,  in  a region  as  extensive 
as  the  Great  Plains,  each  year  some  farmers  have 
low  incomes  as  a result  of  crop  damage  from  ad- 
verse weather. 

Variation  between  areas  in  average  cash  farm 
receipts  in  1956  was  small  for  four  of  the  five  Great 
Plains  areas.  Average  cash  farm  receipts  were 
$13,060  in  the  winter  wheat  area,  but  they  ranged 
only  from  $8,590  to  $8,900  in  the  other  four  areas 
(table  24).  Dift'erences  between  areas  in  average 
cash  farm  receipts  had  little  relation  to  differences 
in  the  average  values  of  assets  used  in  farming, 
although  the  highest  average  total  income  and 
value  of  farm  products  sold  were  in  the  winter 
wheat  area,  which  also  had  the  highest  average 
value  of  assets.  (See  chapter  6 of  this  report  for 
discussion  of  farm  assets.) 

The  lack  of  any  direct  relationship  by  areas  be- 
tween total  farm  receipts,  or  value  of  farm 
products  sold,  and  assets  used  in  farming  can  be 
ascribed  largely  to  differences  in  types  of  farm- 
ing. In  the  northern  range  area,  where  livestock 
ranching  predominates,  the  amount  of  assets  used 
is  relatively  high  compared  with  the  income  pro- 
duced. But  in  the  spring  wheat  area,  less  capital 
is  needed  to  produce  about  the  same  amount  of 
farm  income. 

Sources  of  Receipts 

Crop  and  livestock  sales  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  1956  cash  farm  income  in  the  Great  Plains 


Table  24. — Cash  farm  receipts  : Average  amount 
per  farm^  Joy  source^  areas  of  the  Great  Plains^ 
1956^ 


Source  of  cash  farm  receipts 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Sales  of — 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Crops- 

5,  710 

2,  440 

3,  230 

6,  600 

7,  340 

Livestock 

Other  farm  prod- 

2,  540 

5,  690 

4,  940 

1,  990 

5,  240 

nets 

30 

50 

30 

20 

20 

Government  payments. 
Crop  and  hail  insur- 

210 

300 

190 

150 

210 

ance 

100 

110 

60 

20 

70 

Other  farm  income  ^ 

190 

160 

140 

120 

180 

Total  cash  farm 

receipts 

8,  780 

8,  750 

8,  590 

8,  900 

13,  060 

1 Average  for  farm  operators  reporting  on  all  sources  of 
income,  including  those  reporting  zero. 

2 Includes  custom  work,  breeding  fees,  patronage  divi- 
dends from  cooperatives,  gasoline  tax  refunds,  and  other 
miscellaneous  income  from  the  farm. 


SOURCES  OF  CASH  FARM  RECEIPTS 

Of  Formers  one/  fionchers.  Great  Plains,  1956 


*INCLUDES  CUSTOM  WORK,  BMEEDINC  FEES.  PATFOHAGE  OlVIDENDS  FPOM  COOPERATIVES, 
CASOLtNE  TAX  REFUNDS,  AND  OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  INCOME. 
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Figuke  8 

(fig.  8) . In  the  aggregate.  Government  payments, 
custom  work,  and  miscellaneous  farm  income  were 
not  very  important;  they  ranged  from  7 percent 
of  the  total  in  the  northern  range  area  to  3 per- 
cent in  the  cotton-wheat  area  (table  25) . 

Crops  were  the  chief  source  of  income  in  the 
spring  wheat,  cotton-wheat,  and  winter  wheat 
areas.  In  the  spring  wheat  area,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cash  farm  receipts  in  1956  were  from 
crops;  in  the  cotton-wdieat  area,  crops  accounted 
for  three-fourths  of  the  total;  and  in  the  winter 
wheat  area,  crops  accounted  for  about  half.  Live- 
stock was  the  chief  source  of  income  in  the  north- 
ern range  area,  where  ranching  is  common,  and 
in  the  wheat-corn  area,  where  production  of  corn 
permits  feeding  of  hogs  and  cattle.  The  sources 
of  income  reflected  the. major  types  of  farming  in 
the  various  areas.  Most  farms  were  either  cash- 
grain,  cotton,  or  livestock  farms.  Except  in  the 


Table  25. — Cash  farm  receipts  : Percentage  dis- 
tribution by  source.,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains, 
1956 


Source  of  cash  farm  receipts 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Sales  of — 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Crops.  - 

65 

28 

38 

74 

56 

Livestock 

29 

65 

57 

23 

40 

Other  farm  prod- 
ucts 

(■) 

1 

(9 

0) 

(9 

Government  payments. 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Crop  and  hail  insur- 
ance 

1 

1 

1 

(■) 

1 

Other  farm  income  ^ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total  cash  farm 

receipts 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

’ Less  than  0.5  percent. 

2 Includes  custom  work,  breeding  fees,  patronage  divi- 
dends from  cooperatives,  gasoline  tax  refunds,  and  other 
miscellaneous  income  from  the  farm. 
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wheat-corn  area,  general  farms  were  relatively 
unimportant. 

Only  58  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  northern 
range  area,  where  range  livestock  is  a major  source 
of  income,  sold  some  crops  in  1966,  but  in  the 
spring  wheat  area,  crop  sales  were  reported  by  96 
percent  of  the  farmers.  The  proportion  of  farm- 
ers reporting  livestock  sales  ranged  from  72  per- 
cent in  the  cotton-wheat  area  to  90  percent  in  the 
wheat-corn  area. 

Some  sources  of  farm  income  were  relatively 
unimportant  in  the  total  income  of  an  area  but 
were  fairly  substantial  for  the  farmers  who  had 
such  income.  Government  payments  averaged 
$590  per  farmer  receiving  them  in  the  northern 
range  area,  and  crop  and  hail  insurance  payments 
averaged  $1,360  per  farmer  collecting  insurance 
in  the  winter  wheat  area.  In  the  cotton-wheat 
area,  farmers  reporting  “other”  income  averaged 
$810  of  such  income. 

Relation  to  Tenure 

In  each  area,  part  owners  had  larger  cash  farm 
receipts  than  did  tenants,  and  tenants  had  larger 
cash  receipts  than  did  full  owners  (table  26). 

Most  of  the  differences  in  farm  receipts  between 
tenure  classes  are  explained  by  differences  in 
acreage  farmed  and  in  the  value  of  assets  used  in 
farming.  Tenant  farms  in  each  area  had  smaller 
acreages  than  part-owner  farms,  but  usually 
larger  acreages  than  those  operated  by  full  own- 
ers. (See  chapter  4.)  The  average  value  of 
farm  assets  operated  was  highest  in  each  area  for 
part  owners  (table  27) . In  four  of  the  five  areas, 
tenants  operated  assets  of  higher  average  value 
than  full  owners.  However,  in  the  spring  wheat, 
northern  range,  and  wheat-corn  areas,  the  differ- 
ences between  full  owners  and  tenants  in  regard 
to  value  of  farm  assets  operated  were  relatively 
small. 

In  the  Great  Plains,  tenancy  and  crop  farming 
are  directly  related.  In  each  area,  tenants  re- 
ceived a significantly  larger  share  of  their  cash 
farm  income  from  crops  than  did  part  owners,  and 


crop  income  was  usually  more  important  on  part- 
owner  farms  than  on  farms  operated  by  full 
owners.  In  the  winter  wheat  area,  for  example, 
the  proportions  of  1956  cash  farm  income  from 
crops  were:  Tenants,  72  percent;  part  owners, 
54  percent;  and  full  owners,  43  percent.  Simi- 
larly, when  Great  Plains  farms  are  classified  by 
type,  in  each  aiea  a larger  proportion  of  cash- 
grain  than  of  livestock  farmers  were  tenants. 


Table  26. — Cash  farm  receipts  : Average  per 
farm,  hy  tenure  of  operator  and  value  of  farm 
products  sold,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1956'^ 


Tenure  of  operator  and 
value  of  farm  products  sold 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Full  owners  . . 

7,  170 

5,  780 

6,  420 

5,  930 

11,  440 

Part  owners 

10,  330 

11,  no 

11,  650 

11,  970 

14,  300 

Owner-operators 
who  sold  farm 
products  valued 
at — 

$10,000  and 
over_ 

18,  110 

20,  860 

23,  470 

24,  670 

27,  870 

$5,000  to  $9,999- 

7,  440 

7,  740 

7,  470 

7,  540 

7,  610 

Less  than 

$5,000 

3,  400 

2,  840 

3,  190 

2,  240 

2,  480 

All  owner- 
operators 

9,  020 

9,  080 

9,  490 

8,  790 

13,  100 

Tenants  . 

7,  680 

6,  570 

7,  020 

9,  180 

12,  980 

All  operators- 

8,  780 

8,  750 

8,  590 

8,  900 

13,  060 

‘ Average  for  farm  operators  reporting  on  all  sources  of 
income,  including  those  reporting  zero. 

^ Includes  operators  of  farms  not  classified  by  value  of 
farm  products  sold. 


Relation  to  Size  of  Farm  Business 

In  most  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  crop  sales 
were  more  important  and  accounted  for  a larger 
share  of  farm  income  on  the  larger  owner-operated 
farms  than  on  the  smaller  ones.  In  the  cotton- 


Table  27. — Assets  used  in  farming,  1957,  and  cash  farm  receipts,  1956 : Average  amoumts  per 
farm  operator,  Iry  tenure,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  ^ 


Area 

Value  of  assets  used  in  farming 

Cash  farm  receipts 

Full  owners 

Part  owners 

Tenants 

Full  owners 

Part  owners 

Tenants 

Spring  wheat 

Northern  range- 

Wheat-corn- 

Cotton-wheat 

Dollars 

41,  040 
48,  520 
48,  180 
48,  340 
65,  250 

Dollars 

64,  820 
111,  630 
75,  990 
93,  660 
118,  760 

Dollars 

44,  060 
44,  140 
50,  650 
65,  320 
82,  070 

Dollars 

7,  170 

5,  780 

6,  420 
5,  930 

11,  440 

Dollars 

10,  330 

11,  no 

11,  650 
11,  970 
14,  300 

Dollars 

7,  680 

6,  570 

7,  020 
9,  180 

Winter  wheat 

12,  980 

‘ Average  for  farm  operators  reporting  on  all  groups  including  those  reporting  zero. 
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wheat  area,  for  example,  47  percent  of  the  farm 
receipts  on  owner-operated  farms  from  which  less 
than  $5,000  in  products  were  sold  came  from  sales 
of  crops;  on  farms  from  which  $10,000  or  more  in 
products  were  sold,  crops  accounted  for  78  percent 
of  the  farm  receipts. 

The  proportions  of  farm  receipts  from  crops  for 
owner-operated  farms  from  which  various 
amounts  of  farm  products  were  sold  in  1956  were : 


Area 

$10,000  or  more 
in  sales 

$5,000  to  $9,999 
in  sales 

Less  than 
$5,000  in  sales 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Spring  wheat 

72 

56 

49 

Northern  range 

27 

28 

21 

Wheat-corn 

32 

42 

36 

Cotton-wheat 

78 

62 

47 

Winter  wheat.. 

50 

54 

41 

Net  Cash  Income  of  Farm  Families 


The  net  cash  incomes  of  farm  families  in  the 
Great  Plains  come  from  many  sources.  Farm- 
ing is  the  major  source  of  income  for  most  farm 
families,  but  some  of  them  receive  substantial  pro- 
portions of  their  income  from  olf-farm  work,  pen- 
sions, and  investments.  In  this  report,  net  cash 
income  is  defined  as  the  net  cash  income  received 
from  farming  (total  cash  receipts  less  cash  operat- 
ing expenses)  plus  net  cash  income  from  off-farm 
work  and  other  sources.  Depreciation  of  farm 
assets  was  not  deducted,  nor  were  increases  in 
farm  assets  added.  Consequently,  net  cash  in- 
come is  the  amount  of  money  a farm  family  has 
available  for  living  expenses,  replacement  of 
worn-out  machinery  and  other  capital  items,  pur- 
chase of  land,  savings,  and  other  purposes. 

Amount  of  Net  Cash  Income 

Drought  reduced  farm  income  in  the  1950’s,  but 
even  after  allowing  for  the  drought,  it  seems  likely 
that  a considerable  number  of  farm  families  are 
in  a more  or  less  chronic  low-income  position.  In 
the  five  areas,  from  2 to  5 percent  of  the  farmers 
operated  farm  assets  valued  in  1957  at  less  than 
$10,000;  farm  assets  valued  at  less  than  $25,000 
were  operated  by  12  to  26  percent.  (See  chapter 
6.)  Substantial  percentages  of  farmers  did  not 
produce  much  for  sale,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  a high  income  from  farming.  In  the  cotton  - 
wheat  area,  which  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
low-income  farms,  a third  of  the  farmers  had  gross 
farm  receipts  of  less  than  $2,500  in  1956,  and  more 
than  half  had  less  than  $5,000.  The  spring  wheat 
area  was  best  in  this  respect,  with  only  11  percent 
of  the  farmers  reporting  less  than  $2,500  in  gross 
farm  receipts  and  32  percent  reporting  less  than 
$5,000. 

A look  at  the  net  cash  income  figures  shows  that 
in  1956,  many  farmers  had  low  incomes,  even  when 
income  from  off-farm  work  and  other  sources  is 
added  to  that  from  farming.  This  was  largely 
because  of  the  small  output  from  their  farms. 
The  proportion  of  farm  families  with  net  cash  in- 
comes from  all  sources  of  less  than  $1,000  ranged 
from  13  percent  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  24  per- 
cent in  the  northern  range  and  wheat-corn  areas 
(table  28).  From  34  to  55  percent  had  net  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,500.  Some  farmers  had  net 
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Figure  9 

cash  incomes  of  more  than  $10,000 — 3 percent  in 
the  wheat-corn  area  and  9 percent  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  and  winter  wheat  areas.  A percentage  dis- 
tribution of  farmers  in  all  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains  according  to  the  value  of  their  net  cash  in- 
come in  1956  is  shown  in  figure  9. 

Average  net  cash  income  per  farm  family  Avas 
highest  in  the  spring  wheat  and  Avinter  Avheat 
areas,  Avhere  it  Avas  about  $4,500,  and  loAvest  in  the 
wheat-coim  area,  Avhere  the  average  was  $3,000 
(table  29).  Differences  betAveen  areas  in  total 
net  cash  income  from  all  sources  resulted  chiefly 
from  differences  in  net  cash  income  from  farming. 


Table  28. — Net  cash  income:  Percentage  distri- 
hution  of  farm  families^  hy  amount  of  net  cash 
income^  areas  of  the  Great  Plains^  1966 


Net  income  of  operator  and 
family 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Under  $1,000 

Percent 

13 

Percent 

24 

Percent 

24 

Percent 

21 

Percent 

16 

$1,000  to  $2,499 

21 

20 

31 

21 

20 

$2,500  to  $4,999 

34 

31 

30 

27 

33 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

16 

14 

9 

16 

15 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

8 

6 

3 

6 

7 

$10,000  and  over 

8 

5 

3 

9 

9 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table  29. — Net  cash  income  : Average  fer  farm 
fandlv.  1)V  source  of  income,  crreas  of  the  Great 

PlaiZ.me^ 


Source  of  income 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Operators: 

Net  income  from 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

farming 

3,  820 

2,  520 

2,  160 

2,  510 

3,  010 

Off-farm  work. 

170 

320 

380 

930 

500 

Other  farms  owned  or 

operated 

70 

20 

70 

130 

170 

Pensions 

30 

60 

20 

70 

60 

Other  nonfarm  in- 

come 

310 

320 

260 

480 

590 

Total 

4,  400 

3,  240 

2,  890 

4,  120 

4,  330 

Other  family  members.. 

110 

160 

no 

300 

170 

Total,  operator 

and  family 

4,  510 

3,  400 

3,  000 

4,  420 

4,  500 

* Average  for  farm  families  reporting  on  all  farm  and 
nonfarm  sources  of  income,  including  those  reporting  zero. 


Sources  of  Net  Cash  Income 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  chief  source  of 
net  cash  income  for  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains 
was  farming  (fig.  10),  but  some  farmers  had  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  other  income.  Income  from 
farming  ranged  from  85  percent  of  the  total  in 
the  sprmg  wheat  area  to  57  percent  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  area. 

Income  from  off-farm  work  was  highest  in 
the  cotton-wheat  area  and  lowest  in  the  spring 
wheat  area.  Off-farm  work  of  the  farm  operator 
accounted  for  21  percent  of  the  income  of  farm 
families  in  the  former  area  and  for  only  4 percent 
in  the  latter.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  farmers 
in  the  cotton-wheat  area  reported  income  from 
off-farm  work ; in  the  other  areas,  the  proportions 
were  lower,  ranging  downward  to  16  percent  in 
the  spring  wheat  area.  The  amount  per  farmer 
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reporting  off-farm  work  ranged  from  $2,360  in 
the  cotton-wheat  area  to  $1,110  in  the  spring 
wheat  area.  Area  differences  in  the  amount  or 
importance  of  income  from  off-farm  work  are  not 
related  directly  to  differences  between  areas  in 
farm  income  or  in  size  of  farm,  whether  measured 
by  value  of  assets  operated  or  by  sales  of  farm 
roducts.  The  differences  in  off-farm  income  re- 
ect  the  opportunities  for  off-farm  employment 
and  the  principal  occupation  and  residence  of  the 
farmer.  In  the  cotton-wheat  area,  for  instance, 
income  from  off-farm  work  was  highest,  for  the 
region,  as  was  the  percentage  of  farm  operators 
who  lived  in  town  and  who  gave  farming  as  their 
principal  occupation. 

Some  farmers  had  income  from  other  farms 
they  owned  or  operated  or  in  which  they  had  in- 
terests as  partners.  Between  3 and  9 percent  of 
the  farmers  reported  such  income,  and  it  made  up 
between  1 and  4 percent  of  the  total  net  cash 
income  of  farm  operators  in  the  various  areas. 
The  average  amount  for  each  farmer  reporting 
this  income  ranged  from  $1,120  in  the  wheat-corn 
area  to  $2,340  in  the  cotton-wheat  area. 

Similarly,  income  from  pensions  was  small.  It 
ranged  from  $660  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to 
$980  in  the  winter  wheat  area  for  each  farmer 
reporting  such  income.  Eelatively  few  farmers 
reported  receiving  any  income  from  pensions  in 
1956.  The  percentage  ranged  from  4 percent  of 
all  farm  operators  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  8 
percent  in  the  northern  range  and  cotton-wheat 
areas.  Only  a limited  number  of  farmers  would 
have  drawn  Social  Security  payments  on  the  basis 
of  past  employment  as  farmers,  although  some 
farmers  may  have  received  payments  based  on 
employment  in  other  occupations.  Income  from 
Social  Security  can  be  expected  to  become  more 
important  in  the  future  as  more  farmers  become 
eligible  for  payments. 

“Other  nonfarm  income”  includes  income  from 
such  sources  as  other  businesses  owned  or  oper- 
ated, rents  from  nonfarm  property,  dividends,  and 
interest.  In  some  areas,  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
farmers  reported  “other”  income,  and  it  accounted 
for  7 to  13  percent  of  total  net  cash  income. 

The  last  major  category  of  income  is  that  which 
farm  families  received  from  “other  family  mem- 
bers,” chiefly  the  wife  and  children  of  the  farmer. 
From  8 to  18  percent  of  all  farmers  reported  re- 
ceiving such  income;  the  average  amount  per 
family  reporting  ranged  from  $910  in  the  wheat- 
corn  area  to  $1,650  in  the  cotton-wheat  area.  In- 
come from  other  family  members  accounted  for  2 
to  7 percent  of  the  total  net  cash  income  of  farm 
families. 

Relation  to  Tenure  and  Size  of  Farm 

Throughout  the  Great  Plains,  tenants  averaged 
smaller  total  net  cash  incomes  from  all  sources 
than  did  full  owners  (table  30).  Except  in  the 
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Table  30. — Net  cash  income  of  farm  families: 
Average  per  family^  hy  tenure  of  operator  and 
value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1966^  areas  of  the 
Great  Plains^  1966  ^ 


Tenure  of  operator  and  value 
of  farm  products  sold 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Win- 

ter 

wheat 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars ' 

Dollars 

Full  owners-- 

4,  390 

2,  960 

3,  100 

4,  370 

4,  780 

Part  owners  

5,  060 

3,  780 

3,  580 

5,  350 

4,  670 

Owner-operators  who 
sold  farm  products 
valued  at — 

$10,000  and  over 

7,  940 

5,  830 

6,  400 

9,  580 

7,  860 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

4,  000 

3,  510 

2,  980 

4,  430 

3,  840 

Less  than  $5,000 

2,  530 

1,  790 

1,  770 

2,  540 

2,  230 

All  owner-opera- 

tors  2 

4,  810 

3,  480 

3,  390 

4,  480 

4,  710 

Tenants-- 

3,  160 

2,  840 

2,  290 

3,  450 

4,  030 

All  operators—- 

4,  510 

3,  400 

3,  000 

4,  420 

4,  500 

• Average  for  all  farm  families  reporting  on  all  sources 
of  farm  and  nonfarm  income,  including  those  reporting 
zero. 

2 Includes  operators  of  farms  not  classified  by  value  of 
farm  products  sold. 

winter  wheat  area,  the  average  total  net  income 
of  part  owners  exceeded  that  of  full  owners. 
These  differences  in  total  income  from  all  sources 
largely  reflect  variation  in  net  income  from  farm- 
ing. The  differences  between  tenants  and  owner- 
operators  in  farm  income  reflected  both  payment 
of  rent  on  all  land  operated  by  tenants  and  dif- 
ferences in  size  of  farm  as  measured  by  value  of 
farm  assets  operated  and  gross  farm  income.  (See 
chapter  6.) 

Apparently,  the  net  cash  incomes  of  farm  fam- 
ilies in  the  Great  Plains  depended  chiefly  on  the 
income  received  from  farming  and  that,  in  turn, 
depended  chiefly  on  the  size  and  productivity  of 
the  farm  operated.  On  the  larger  farms,  nonfarm 
income  was  less  important  and  usually  smaller 
in  amount  than  on  the  smaller  farms.  The  data 
for  owner-operators  showed  that  in  each  area  as 
sales  of  farm  products  increased,  the  proportion 
of  total  net  cash  income  that  came  from  farming 
increased.  For  example,  in  the  cotton-wheat  area, 
only  18  percent  of  the  total  net  cash  income  of 
owner-operators  with  less  than  $5,000  of  sales  was 
from  farming.  With  sales  of  $5,000  to  $9,999, 
the  proportion  was  54  percent;  when  sales  were 
$10,000  and  over,  it  was  78  percent. 

Tenure  differences  in  the  amount  and  impor- 
tance of  nonfarm  income  also  reflected  the  size  of 
farm  operated.  Full  owners,  on  the  average,  re- 
ceived a larger  amount  of  nonfarm  income  than 
either  tenants  or  part  owners,  and  nonfarm  in- 
come was  usually  a larger  share  of  the  total  for 
full  owners.  In  each  area,  the  value  of  farm  assets 


operated  by  full  owners  was  less  than  that  oper- 
ated by  part  owners,  and  in  four  areas  it  was  less 
than  that  by  tenants.  In  general,  also,  full  owners 
were  older  than  either  tenants  or  part  owners. 
The  financial  assets  of  full  owners  were  usually 
larger,  and  usually  a larger  proportion  of  their 
income  than  of  the  income  of  tenants  and  part 
owners  was  from  pensions,  other  businesses,  in- 
terest, and  dividends. 

Off-farm  work  was  usually  the  largest  single 
source  of  nonfarm  income.  In  most  areas,  tenant 
farmers,  on  the  average,  received  a somewhat 
larger  share  of  their  total  family  income  from  the 
off-farm  work  of  themselves  and  their  families 
than  did  full  owners  and  part  owners.  Similarly, 
in  each  area,  a higher  percentage  of  tenants  re- 
ported some  income  from  off-farm  work.  Size  of 
farm  again  seemed  to  be  a major  factor  in  deter- 
mining whether  a farmer  engaged  in  off-farm 
work.  In  some  areas,  small  farmers  selling  less 
than  $5,000  worth  of  farm  products  were  two  or 
three  times  as  likely  to  report  off-farm  work  as 
those  selling  $10,000  worth. 

In  all  areas,  full  owners  with  off-farm  employ- 
ment worked  more  days  off  the  farm  than  did  part 
owners  who  had  off-farm  employment,  and  in 
three  areas,  they  worked  more  days  off  the  farm 
than  did  tenants  who  had  off-farm  employment. 
Frequently,  tenants  did  more  off-farm  work  than 
did  part  owners.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  in 
each  area  a larger  proportion  of  full  than  of  part 
owners  reported  that  their  principal  occupation 
was  not  farming;  in  three  areas,  the  proportion 
was  higher  also  for  full  owners  than  for  tenants. 
Fewer  part  owners  than  either  full  owners  or 
tenants  reported  their  principal  occupation  as 
other  than  farming.  The  number  of  days  worked 
was  also  related  to  size  of  farm ; operators  of  small 
farms  spent  more  time  in  off-farm  work  than  did 
operators  of  large  farms. 

Full  owners  who  worked  off  the  farm  in  1956 
usually  earned  more  than  tenants  from  such  work, 
and  tenants  usually  earned  more  than  part  owners. 
The  amount  earned  was  less  for  operators  of  large 
farms  than  for  operators  of  small  farms  in  three 
areas,  but  in  the  other  two  areas,  no  clear  relation- 
ship between  operators  of  large  and  those  of  small 
farms  was  evident.  Operators  of  small  farms 
tended  to  earn  a little  less  per  day  in  off-farm  work 
than  did  the  operators  of  large  farms. 

“All  other”  net  cash  income  of  the  farm  operator 
includes  pensions,  interest,  dividends,  rents,  and 
similar  miscellaneous  sources  of  nonfarm  income. 
These  miscellaneous  items  usually  made  up  a 
larger  part  of  the  total  for  full  owners  than  for 
either  part  owners  or  tenants,  and  were  a larger 
part  for  small  owners  than  for  large  ones.  In- 
comes of  other  family  members  also  made  up  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  for  small  owners 
than  for  large  ones  and  the  proportion  was  usually 
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larger  for  tenants  than  for  full  or  part  owners. 
Income  from  farms  owned  by  operators  and  rented 
to  others,  or  in  the  operation  of  which  the  opera- 
tors had  an  interest,  was  relatively  unimpoifant. 

In  general,  operators  of  small  farms  did  not 
obtain  enough  off-farm  income  to  make  up  for 
their  low  incomes  from  farming.  The  average 
owner-operator  in  the  Great  Plains  who  sold  less 
than  $5,000  of  farm  products  in  1956  would  have 
had  to  add  from  $1,240  to  $1,900  in  off-farm  in- 
come, depending  on  the  area,  if  his  total  net  cash 


income  were  to  equal  the  average  net  cash  farm 
income  of  owner-operators  wlio  sold  $5,000  to 
$9,999  in  farm  pi-oducts.  In  the  cotton-wheat 
area,  the  amount  of  off'-farm  income  actually  ob- 
tained was  more  than  enough  to  make  up  this 
difference  in  farm  income.  In  the  winter  wheat 
area,  it  was  virtually  sufficient,  but  in  the  other 
three  areas,  the  average  off-farm  income  of  small 
owner- operators  was  much  less  than  the  difference 
in  average  net  cash  farm  income  of  their  farms 
and  that  of  the  larger  farms. 


Conclusions 


In  the  Great  Plains,  farmers’  incomes  vary 
widely.  In  1956,  20  percent  of  the  farmers  had 
net  cash  incomes  from  all  sources  of  less  than 
$1,000,  chiefly  reflecting  small  farming  operations. 
About  40  percent  of  the  farmers  had  less  than 
$2,500  in  net  income,  wdiile  6 percent  reported 
$10,000  or  more. 

Generally,  the  greater  the  value  of  assets  used 
in  farming  the  greater  the  quantity  of  farm 
products  sold  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  net 
cash  income.  In  most  areas,  the  large  farms  had 
relatively  more  income  from  crops,  although  in 
the  wheat-corn  ai’ea,  income  from  livestock  tended 
to  increase  in  importance  as  total  sales  of  farm 


products  rose.  A larger  percentage  of  owner- 
operators  than  of  tenants  were  livestock  farmers. 

Increasing  earnings  from  off-farm  work  is 
often  mentioned  as  a way  for  farmers  to  in- 
crease their  incomes,  and  from  16  to  39  percent  of 
all  Great  Plains  farmers  did  some  off-farm  work 
in  1956.  However,  the  amount  of  this  work  avail- 
able in  the  Great  Plains  varies  considerably  from 
one  locality  to  another.  Because  many  of  the 
nonfarm  businesses  in  the  Great  Plains  depend  on 
sales  to  farmers,  off-farm  employment  opportuni- 
ties may  fall  off  in  years  in  which  farm  income 
declines. 


Chapter  6. — Financial  Structure  of  Great  Plains  Agriculture 

Fred  L.  Garlock  and  Edmund  T.  Hamlin 


This  chapter  deals  with  the  financial  structure 
of  agriculture  in  the  Great  Plains  at  mid- 1957. 
It  examines  the  assets  used  in  farming  operations 
in  the  region,  showing  how  these  assets  varied 
from  area  to  area  and  by  tenure  of  the  operator 
and  economic  class  of  farm,  and  how  the  farms 
in  each  area  were  distributed  according  to  the 


value  of  the  assets  operated.  It  then  takes  up 
the  assets,  nonfarm  as  well  as  farm,  that  were 
owned  by  the  farmers  and  the  equities  of  the 
farmers  in  these  assets.  A concluding  section 
compares  the  importance  of  the  various  sources 
from  which  farmers  in  the  region  raised  the  capi- 
tal they  used  in  their  operations. 


Assets  Used  in  Farming 


The  physical  assets  used  in  farming  are  taken 
here  to  include  the  land,  buildings,  livestock, 
motor  vehicles,  and  farm  machinery  that  the  oper- 
ators of  farms  used  in  their  operations  and  their 
inventories  of  stored  crops  and  other  physical 
items,  such  as  seed,  fertilizer,  commercial  feed,  oil, 
gas,  and  miscellaneous  supplies.  Assets  used  in 
farming  include  all  these  items,  whether  owned 
or  rented  by  the  operator,  or  supplied  by  a land- 
lord or  partner,  and  regardless  of  the  operator's 


equity  in  those  he  owms.  These  physical  assets 
used  in  farming  do  not  include  financial  assets 
or  household  goods  owmed  by  farmers  or  the  ma- 
chines used  by  custom  operators  wdiose  services 
were  hired  by  the  farmers. 

Area  Variations  in  Assets  Used  Per  Farm 

The  relatively  large  scale  of  farming  in 
the  Great  Plains  is  shown  by  the  average  number 
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Table  31. — Assets  used  in  farming  : Average  value  fer  farm  hy  type  of  assets  areas  of  the  Great  Plains 

and  United  States^  1957 


Type  ol  asset 

Spring 

wheat 

Northern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

United 
States  > 

Farm  real  estate. 

Livestock 

Motor  vehicles  and  machinery 

Stored  crops 

All  other 

Dollars 

39,  240 
4,  910 
8,  550 
820 
200 

Dollars 

59,  120 
15,  480 
6,  750 
600 
240 

Dollars 

47,  550 
5,  170 

5,  850 
570 
180 

Dollars 

59,  460 
2,  430 
6,  560 
230 
160 

Dollars 

79,  500 
4,  750 

8,  070 
410 
270 

Dollars 

23,  250 
2,  620 
3,  580 
1,  630 

Total  assets 

53,  720 

82,  190 

59,  320 

68,  840 

93,  000 

31,  080 

1 Computed  by  dividing  assets  shown  by  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture  (average  for  January  1.  1957,  and  January 
1,  1958)  by  number  of  farms  in  1957  as  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


of  acres  operated  and  the  average  value  per  farm 
of  the  assets  used  in  farming.  Compared  with 
the  average  farm  size  of  about  250  acres  for  the 
United  States  as  a whole,  the  average  size  of  farms 
in  the  Great  Plains  ranged  from  about  430  acres 
in  the  wheat-corn  area  to  nearly  2,450  acres  in 
the  northern  range  area.  (See  chapter  3.)  Simi- 
larly, the  average  value  per  farm  of  the  assets 
used  in  farming,  which  was  about  $31,000  for  the 
country  as  a whole,  ranged  from  about  $54,000 
in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  about  $93,000  in  the 
winter  wheat  area  (table  31).  Both  the  value  of 
the  farm  real  estate  and  the  value  of  the  other 
assets  used  in  farming  were  considerably  greater 
per  fai-m  in  the  Great  Plains  than  generally 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  values  as  high  or  higher  could  be 
found  in  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  parts  of  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Regions. 

Of  the  several  classes  of  assets  used  by  farmers 
in  the  Gi’eat  Plains,  real  estate  had  by  far  the 
greatest  value  (table  31).  In  the  five  areas,  it 
accounted  for  72  to  86  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  assets  operated;  in  dollars,  it  ranged  in 
value  from  an  average  of  slightly  less  than  $40,000 
per  farm  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  nearly 
$80,000  per  farm  in  the  winter  wheat  area.  Motor 
vehicles  and  machinery  ranked  next  to  real  estate 
in  value,  except  in  the  northern  range  area  where 
livestock  ranked  higher.  Farmers  in  the  winter 
and  spring  wheat  areas  used  motor  vehicles  and 
machinery  of  the  greatest  average  value — from 
about  $8,000  to  $8,500  per  farm — probably  be- 
cause they  had  the  largest  acreages  in  crops.  In 
the  northern  range  area,  the  average  value  of 
livestock  per  farm  exceeded  $15,000,  which  com- 
pares with  only  $2,500  in  the  cotton-wheat  area, 
and  about  $5,000  in  the  three  other  areas.  Al- 
though more  than  80  percent  of  the  farms  in  all 
areas  had  some  livestock,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  farms  in  the  northern  range  area  were  classi- 
fied as  livestock  farms — a much  higher  percentage 
than  in  any  other  area.  Many  of  the  livestock 
farms  in  this  area  were  cattle  ranches. 


Need  for  Farm  Assets  of  High  Value 

The  relatively  high  average  value  per  farm  of 
the  assets  used  in  farming  in  the  Great  Plains 
arose  largely  from  climatic  conditions.  Because 
of  low  rainfall  and  other  factors,  grain  farming 
and  livestock  grazing  were  the  types  of  agricul- 
ture best  adapted  to  most  parts  of  the  region. 
These  types  of  agriculture  require  use  of  large 
areas  of  land.  Even  though  land  values  per  acre 
were  relatively  low,  real  estate  of  large  aggregate 
value  was  required  for  successful  farming  in  the 
region.  Moreover,  the  large  farms  required  ex- 
tensive use  of  machinery,  and,  with  ranching, 
large  numbers  of  livestock. 

As  a result  of  these  conditions,  relatively  few 
farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  operated  with  farm 
assets  valued  at  less  than  $25,000  and,  in  all  except 
the  spring  wheat  area,  45  percent  or  more  of  the 
farmers  used  farm  assets  valued  at  $50,000  or 
more.  More  than  a fifth  of  the  farmers  in  the 
northern  range  area  and  more  than  a fourth  of 
those  in  the  winter  wheat  area  used  farm  assets 
valued  at  $100,000  or  more.  The  spring  wheat 
and  cotton-wheat  areas  contained  the  largest  per- 
centages of  farmers  who  operated  with  farm  assets 
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Table  32. — Assets  used  in  farminl  . Average  value  owner-operator^  hy  value  of  farm  products 

sold  in  1U56^  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957  ^ 


Value  of  farm  products  sold 

Spring  wheat 

Northern  range 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton-wheat 

Winter  wheat 

$10,000  and  over 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

Less  than  $5,000 

All  owner-operated  farms  ^ 

Dollars 

96,  350 
44,  860 
30,  050 

Dollars 

181,  970 
68,  890 
36,  440 

Dollars 

122,  910 
58,  760 
36,  050 

Dollars 

150,  610 
72,  590 
34,  040 

Dollars 

160,  370 
75,  940 
48,  000 

55,  740 

87,  990 

64,  430 

70,  330 

97,  540 

• Average  for  farms  reporting  values  for  all  asset  groups,  including  those  reporting  zero. 
2 Includes  farms  not  classified  by  value  of  farm  products  sold. 


of  relatively  small  value.  A percentage  distribu- 
tion of  farmers  in  all  areas  by  value  of  assets 
used  is  shown  in  figure  11. 

The  need  for  large  aggregations  of  capital  in 
Great  Plains  farming  is  reflected  to  some  extent 
by  data  on  the  average  sales  of  farm  products  per 
farm  and  the  average  net  incomes  of  the  operators 
from  farming.  The  amount  of  farm  assets  re- 
quired to  obtain  $1  in  farm  product  sales  in  1956 
ranged  from  $6.50  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  $10 
in  the  northern  range  area,  and  in  the  same  areas, 
from  $14.10  to  $32.60  in  farm  assets  were  required 
for  the  operator  to  obtain  $1  of  net  cash  income 
from  farming.  For  the  United  States  as  a whole, 
the  amounts  of  capital  required  in  1956  were 
about  $5  per  $1  of  farm  product  sales  and  about 
$12  per  $1  of  net  cash  income  from  farming  for  the 
operators.  Within  the  Great  Plains,  the  largest 
amounts  of  capital  per  farm  were  used  in  the  areas 
in  which  the  largest  amounts  were  required  to 
produce  $1  in  net  income  from  farming  for  the 
operator. 

Other  Factors  Related  to  Capital  Used 

The  average  value  per  fami  of  the  assets  used 
in  Great  Plains  agriculture  varied  not  only  by 
area,  but  also  by  sales  value  of  the  products  pro- 
duced and  by  tenure  of  the  operator.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  farmers  who  produced  products 
of  large  sales’ value  used  a great  deal  more  farm 
capital  than  those  who  produced  products  of  small 


sales  value.  For  example,  in  the  wheat-corn  area, 
the  average  value  of  assets  used  in  farming  was 
about  $36,000  for  owner-operated  farms  whose 
operators  sold  less  than  $5,000  worth  of  farm 
products  in  1956,  about  $59,000  for  those  selling 
$5,000  to  $9,999,  and  $123,000  for  farms  selling 
$10,000  or  more  (table  32). 

In  all  areas,  part  owners  (farmers  who  owned 
part  and  rented  part  of  the  land  they  operated) 
used  farm  assets  of  much  greater  average  value 
per  farm  than  did  full  owners  and  tenants.  Ex- 
cept in  the  northern  range  area,  tenants  used  farm 
assets  of  greater  average  value  than  those  used  by 
full  owners.  Thus,  generally  in  the  Great  Plains, 
the  larger  operations  involved  use  of  some  rented 
land. 

Part  ownership  was  the  most  common  form  of 
tenure  in  the  Great  Plains.  Because  of  this,  and 
the  large  average  value  of  the  farm  assets  operated 
by  part  owners,  about  74  percent  of  all  farm  as- 
sets in  the  northern  range  area  and  62  percent 
of  those  in  the  spring  wheat  area  were  operated 
by  part  owners.  Operations  conducted  by  tenants 
were  of  minor  importance  in  these  areas,  but  they 
accounted  for  32  percent  of  all  farm  assets  in  the 
wheat-corn  area  and  for  more  than  25  percent 
of  all  farm  assets  in  the  cotton-wheat  and  winter 
wheat  areas.  . The  farm  assets  operated  by  full 
owners  of  farms  ranged  from  19  percent  of  all 
farm  assets  In  the  northern  range  area  to  about 
25  percent  of  all  farm  assets  in  the  spring  wheat 
and  cotton-wheat  areas. 


Assets  Owned  by  Farmers 


On  the  average,  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains 
owned  56  percent  of  the  farm  assets  they  used  in 
their  operations.  The  percentage  owned  by  op- 
erators ranged  from  66  percent  in  the  spring  wheat 
and  northern  range  areas  to  a little  more  than  50 
percent  in  the  other  areas.  Within  areas,  they 
varied  greatly  according  to  tenure  of  the  opera- 
tors. But  even  though  farm  operators  in  the 
Great  Plains  owned  only  a little  more  than  half  of 
the  farm  assets  used  in  their  operations,  the  value 
of  the  farm  assets  they  owned  probably  was  con- 


siderably greater  than  that  of  farmers  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  because  their 
farms  were  larger  and  represented  capital  invest- 
ments of  greater  value. 

Roughly  80  percent  of  the  value  of  assets  owned 
by  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  was  in  the  farms 
they  operated — in  the  land  and  buildings,  live- 
stock, motor  vehicles  and  machinery,  and  in  the 
supplies  and  harvested  crops  they  had  on  hand. 
The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  value  of  their 
assets  was  divided  almost  equally  between  other 
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Table  S3. — Balance  sheet  of  farm  operators  : Average  amount  per  farm  operator^  hy  tenure  of 

operator^  Great  Plains,  W57  ^ 


Item 

Full  owners 

Part  owners 

Tenants 

All  operators 

ASSETS 

Physical  assets: 

Real  estate: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Owned  and  operated 

37,  020 
5,  990 

37,  890 
4,  000 

27,  180 

Owned  but  not  operated 

2,  360 

4,  090 

Farm 

4,  040 

1,  910 

1,  020 

2,  260 

Nonfarm 

1,  950 

2,  090 

1,  340 

1,  830 

Non  -real-estate : 

Livestock 

4,  120 

6,  980 

3,  100 

5,  200 

Machinery  and  motor  vehicles 

5,  240 

7,  710 

5,  470 

6,  360 

Other  2 _ 

570 

770 

400 

610 

Household  goods  and  miscellaneous  nonfinancial  assets^ 

1,  430 

1,  590 

1,  440 

1,  520 

Total  physical  assets 

54,  370 

58,  940 

12,  770 

44,  960 

Financial  assets: 

Bank  deposits  ® 

2,  160 

1,  710 

820 

1,  610 

U.S.  bonds 

1,  430 

800 

250 

840 

Cooperative  stocks  and  bonds  ..  . 

360 

310 

160 

270 

Corporate  stocks  and  bonds 

710 

340 

100 

400 

Cash  value  of  life  insurance 

1,  070 

1,  210 

740 

1,  040 

Other  _ _ - _ _ 

1,  200 

1,  240 

860 

1,  130 

Total  financial  assets 

6,  930 

5,  610 

2,  930 

5,  290 

Total  assets 

61,  300 

64,  550 

15,  700 

50,  250 

CLAIMS 

Liabilities: 

Real  estate  secured  debt 

2,  760 

4,  090 

420 

2,  690 

Non-real-estate  secured  debt. 

1,  000 

2,  070 

2,  220 

1,  820 

Unsecured  debt  . _ . . _ 

550 

1,  070 

590 

780 

Total  liabilities  _ _ 

4,  310 

7,  230 

3,  230 

5,  290 

Operators’  equities 

56,  990 

57,  320 

12,  470 

44,  960 

Total 

61,  300 

64,  550 

15,  700 

50,  250 

* Average  for  farm  operators  reporting  on  all  items,  including  those  reporting  zero. 

2 Includes  stored  crops  on  and  off-farm  and  farm  supplies,  exclusive  of  crops  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans. 

’ Includes  both  checking  an<^  time  deposits. 

* Includes  debt  with  both  real  estate  and  non-real-estate  security. 


physical  assets  and  financial  assets.  The  other 
physical  assets  included  other  farms,  city  real  es- 
tate, and  household  goods.  The  financial  assets 
included  deposits  at  banks  and  other  institutions, 
corporation  stocks,  bonds  of  various  kinds,  in- 
terests in  nonfarm  businesses,  equities  in  coopera- 
tive associations,  and  the  cash  value  of  life  insur- 
ance policies.  (See  chapter  8.)  The  average 
value  of  all  assets  owned  by  the  farmers  at  mid- 
1957  was  about  $50,000.  It  ranged  from  a little 
less  than  $40,000  in  the  wheat-corn  area  to  nearly 
$65,000  in  the  northern  range  and  winter  wheat 
areas  (tables  33  and  34). 

Not  all  of  the  farmers  owned  each  type  of  asset. 
Because  many  were  tenants,  the  percentage  of 
operators  who  owned  part  or  all  of  tlie  farms  they 
operated  ranged  from  85  percent  in  the  northern 
range  area  to  61  percent  in  the  wheat-corn  area. 
Most  of  the  farmers  had  motor  vehicles  and  farm 


machinery,  household  goods,  and  financial  assets, 
and  most  had  livestock  and  “other”  assets,  but 
relatively  few  owned  city  real  estate  or  farms 
operated  by  others. 

Relative  to  their  number,  tenants  owned  city 
real  estate  and  farms  operated  by  others  nearly 
as  frequently  as  did  owner-operators.  This  is  sur- 
prising in  a sense,  as  tenants  had  so  much  less 
capital  than  owner-operators  that  fewer  of  them 
would  be  expected  to  own  properties  of  substan- 
tial value  in  addition  to  investments  in  their  own 
farming  operations.  However,  the  properties 
owned  by  tenants  were  less  valuable  than  those 
owned  by  owner-operators. 

Area  Differences  in  Assets  Owned 

Despite  the  large  differences  in  per  acre  land 
values,  size  of  farm,  and  predominant  types  of 
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1 Table  34:. — Assets  owned  by  farmer  operators  : Average  value  per  farm  operator^  hy  type  of  assets 
\ areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957  ^ 


Type  of  asset 

Spring  wheat 

Northern 

range 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Farm  operated: 

Real  estate 

Dollars 

21,  500 
4,  620 
7,  590 
840 

Dollars 

34,  760 
13,  730 
6,  060 
770 

Dollars 

19,  950 

4,  690 

5,  250 
620 

Dollars 

25,  470 
2,  300 
5,  830 
360 

Dollars 

36,  320 
4,  210 
7,  180 
560 

Livestock 

Motor  vehicles  and  machinery 

Other 

Total 

34,  550 

55,  320 

30,  510 

33,  960 

48,  270 

Other  farm  assets  ^ 

1,  040 

1,  900 

1,  400 

4,  410 

820 

1,  300 

1,  280 

5,  970 

2,  170 
720 

1,  180 

3,  940 

2,  510 
2,  280 
2,  150 
5,  680 

• 3,  690 

2,  880 
1,  590 
6,  710 

Nonfarm  real  estate 

Household  goods  and  miscellaneous  nonfinancial  assets 
Financial  assets 

Total,  all  assets  _ . 

43,  300 

64,  690 

38,  520 

46,  580 

63,  140 

' Average  for  farm  operators  reporting  on  all  asset  groups,  including  those  reporting  zero. 
2 Assets  in  farms  operated  by  others. 


farming,  the  average  value  of  most  of  the  types 
of  assets  owned  by  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains 
varied  little  from  area  to  area.  The  greatest  dol- 
lar differences  were  in  the  value  of  the  farm  real 
estate  that  was  owned  and  operated.  Farmers  in 
the  winter  wheat  and  northern  range  areas  owned 
farm  real  estate  with  the  largest,  and  those  in  the 
spring  wheat  and  wheat-corn  areas  with  the  small- 
est, average  value  per  farm.  In  a broad  sense, 
these  variations  corresponded  with  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  farm  real  estate  operated,  but  the 
correspondence  was  not  close  because  of  area  dif- 
ferences in  the  rate  of  tenancy  and  other  factors. 

The  average  value  of  the  livestock  owned  by 
farmers  ranged  from  about  $13,700  in  the  north- 
ern range  area  to  only  $2,300  in  the  cotton-wheat 
area.  This  reflected  the  relative  importance  of 
cattle  ranching  in  the  northern  range  area  and  the 
relative  unimportance  of  livestock  enterprises  in 
the  cotton-wheat  area.  In  the  other  three  areas, 
the  average  value  of  the  livestock  owned  ranged 
from  about  $4,700  to  about  $4,200. 

Most  of  the  other  assets  showed  little  variation. 
Farmers  in  the  spring  wheat  and  winter  wheat 
areas  had  the  greatest  investment  in  motor  vehicles 
and  machinery,  but  the  variation  among  areas  was 
only  from  about  $5,200  in  the  wheat-corn  area  to 
about  $7,600  in  the  spring  wheat  area.  Similarly, 
the  average  value  of  the  financial  assets  owned 
by  farmers  varied  only  from  a low  of  about  $3,900 
in  the  wheat-corn  area  to  a high  of  about  $6,700 
in  the  winter  wheat  area. 

Relation  to  Tenure  of  Operator 

In  most  areas,  full  owners  and  part  owners 
owned  assets  of  about  the  same  average  value.  A 
notable  exception  was  the  northern  range  area  in 
which  the  assets  of  part  owners  were  of  greater 
value  than  those  of  full  owners.  In  general,  part 
owners  liad  larger  investments  in  machinery  and 


livestock  than  did  full  owners.  This  may  have 
been  because  they  operated  considerably  larger 
farms — a difference  that  was  especially  notable 
in  the  northern  range  area.  (See  chapter  4.) 
But  on  the  average,  full  owners  had  larger  invest- 
ments in  farms  operated  by  others.  Their  finan- 
cial assets  were  also  of  greater  value  than  those 
of  paid  owners. 

Both  fidl  owners  and  part  owners  owned  assets 
that  averaged  several  times  as  great  in  value  as 
those  of  tenant-operators.  The  main  difference 
was  in  farm  real  estate — the  tenants  owned  none 
of  the  land  they  operated.  But  the  financial  as- 
sets of  tenants  and  their  investments  in  livestock 
and  in  farm  assets  operated  by  others  also  were 
of  considerably  less  value  than  those  of  owner- 
operators. 

Relation  to  Sales  of  Farm  Products 

Among  owner-operators,  the  average  value  of 
the  assets  owned  varied  with  the  value  of  farm 
product  sales.  Owner-operators  whose  sales  in 
1956  amounted  to  $10,000  or  more  had  total  assets 
at  mid-1957  that  averaged  $112,000 — about  twice 
as  large  as  the  $54,000  for  ovmer-operators  whose 
sales  ranged  from  $5,000  to  $9,999  and  about  three 
times  as  large  as  the  $37,000  owned  by  owner- 
operators  whose  sales  were  less  than  $5,000. 

The  data  cited  are  for  full  owners  and  part 
owners  combined.  Probably  the  same  general  re- 
lationship between  volume  of  sales  and  value  of 
the  operators’  assets  would  have  been  fomid  for 
each  class  of  owner-operator  if  data  for  these 
classes  of  owners  had  been  tabulated  separately. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  tenants  who  conducted 
the  larger  farming  operations  owned  more  assets 
than  did  those  who  conducted  relatively  small  op- 
erations, as  the  larger  operations  require  more 
livestock  and  machinery  and  moi-e  liquid  funds. 
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ASSETS  OWNED  BY  FARM  OPERATORS 

Greof  Plains,  1957 


Figure  12 


Distribution  of  Operators  by  Value  of  Assets 

Despite  the  relatively  large  average  value  of  the 
assets  owned  by  farm  operators  in  the  Great 
Plains,  many  operators  in  each  area  had  assets 
of  small  value  (fig.  12).  This  was  most  notice- 
able in  the  wheatr-corn  and  cotton-wheat  areas,  in 
which  about  30  percent  of  the  operators  had  as- 
sets valued  at  less  than  $15,000  and  nearly  half 
had  assets  valued  at  less  than  $25,000  (table  35). 
The  wheat-corn  area  had  the  largest  percentage 
of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  and  the  cotton- 
wheat  area  had  the  largest  percentage  of  farm- 
ing operations  that  involved  a total  capital  value 
of  less  than  $25,000. 

Each  area  also  had  many  operators  whose  as- 
sets were  of  comparatively  large  value.  The 
northern  range  and  winter  wheat  areas  were  con- 


Table  35. — Assets  owned  by  farm  operators: 
Percentage  distribution  of  farm  operators,  by 
value  of  assets,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Value  of  assets 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Under  $10,000  _ 

Percent 

9 

Percent 

8 

Percent 

19 

Percent 

19 

Percent 

12 

$10,000  to  $14,999. 

8 

7 

12 

11 

9 

$15,000  to  $19,999--. 

10 

7 

10 

11 

8 

$20,000  to  $24,999--- 

9 

9 

8 

6 

5 

$25,000  to  $49,999-.- 
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30 

30 

25 

27 

$50,000  to  $99,999... 

20 

24 

15 

17 

23 

$100,000  and  over 

7 

15 

6 

11 

16 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

spicuous  in  this  respect,  as  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  operators  in  these  areas  had  assets 
worth  $100,000  or  more,  and  nearly  40  percent 
had  assets  worth  $50,000  or  more.  These  areas 
had  the  largest  percentages  of  farms  involving  to- 
tal capital  values  of  $100,000  or  more. 

Within  the  several  areas,  the  distribution  of 
farm  operators  by  value  of  assets  varied  by  type 
of  farm.  In  all  areas,  more  of  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers than  of  other  operators  had  assets  valued 
at  $50,000  or  more,  and,  in  most  areas,  fewer  of 
the  livestock  producers  than  of  other  farmers  had 
assets  valued  at  less  than  $25,000.  Many  cotton 
farmers  owned  assets  worth  less  than  $25,000,  but 
about  an  average  number  had  assets  worth 
$50,000  or  more.  In  general,  cash  grain  farmers 
were  distributed  by  value  of  assets  about  the 
same  as  all  farmers,  but  operators  of  “other” 
types  of  farms  included  greater  numbers  whose 
assets  were  of  small  value. 


Debts  and  Net  Worths  of  Farmers 


The  average  debt  and  the  average  net  worth  of 
farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  varied  from  area  to 
area  approximately  as  did  the  average  value  of 
the  assets  they  owned.  Both  debts  and  net  worths 
averaged  highest  in  the  northern  range  and  winter 
wheat  areas  and  lowest  in  the  spring  wheat  and 
wheat-corn  areas.  In  the  various  areas,  the  farm- 
ers’ debts  ranged  from  9 to  11  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  their  assets — slightly  less  than  the  value 
of  their  financial  assets.  Thus  in  each  area,  their 
net  worth  equaled  about  nine-tenths  of  the  value 
of  their  assets. 

Variations  by  Tenure 

In  each  of  the  areas,  tenants  were  more  heavily 
indebted  in  relation  to  the  value  of  their  assets 
than  were  owner-operators,  and  part  owners  were 
more  heavily  indebted  than  were  full  owners. 


But  the  differences  in  this  respect  between  full 
and  part  owners  were  small.  As  a result,  except 
in  the  northern  range  area,  the  net  worths  of  full 
and  part  owners  were  about  the  same.  In  the 
northern  range  area,  part  owners  had  larger  assets 
and  net  worths  than  did  full  owners.  Both  the 
debts  and  net  worths  of  tenants  were  much  smaller 
than  those  of  owner-operators  in  each  area.  One 
of  the  more  obvious  reasons  for  the  lower  net 
worths  of  tenants  is  that  they  were  younger  and 
had  had  less  time  in  Avhich  to  accumulate  assets 
and  pay  off  debts. 

Relation  to  Age 

The  net  worths  of  farmers  varied  to  a consid- 
erable extent  according  to  the  age  of  the  farmer. 
Almost  three- fourths  of  those  who  Avere  less  than 
35  years  old  had  net  worths  of  less  than  $25,000, 
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compared  with  only  half  of  those  who  were  35 
to  44  and  a little  more  than  a third  of  those  who 
were  45  or  moi’e.  Conversely,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  younger  group,  compared  with  more  than 
a third  of  the  groups  45  or  more  years  old,  had 
net  worths  of  $50,000  or  more. 

The  more  favorable  net- worth  position  of  the 
older  farmers  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  had  more  time  in  which  to  accumulate  capital, 
and  in  particular  to  benefit  from  the  steady  rise 
in  land  prices.  Using  1947-49  as  a base,  real 
estate  prices  in  the  10  Great  Plains  States  had  in- 
creased from  20  to  60  percent,  depending  on  the 
State,  by  early  1957.'^  As  70  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  value  of  assets  used  by  the  farmers  sur- 
veyed consisted  of  farm  real  estate,  it  is  clear  that 
rising  land  prices  contributed  materially  to  the 
favorable  net  worth  position  of  many  farmers. 

Relation  to  Volume  of  Sales 

Among  owner-operators,  no  significant  varia- 
tions in  debt-asset  ratios  were  observable  wdien  the 
operators  were  grouped  by  volume  of  sales.  The 
ratios  of  debts  to  assets  varied  only  from  7 to  11 
percent.  Like  the  values  of  their  assets,  the  debts 
and  net  worths  of  owner-operators  increased  as  the 
volume  of  sales  increased.  Net  worths  averaged 
$34,000  for  farmers  selling  less  than  $5,000  in 
farm  products  but  averaged  $102,000  for  farmers 
selling  $10,000  or  more. 

Distribution  of  Operators  by  Net  Worth 

Farmers  were  distributed  by  size  of  net  worth 
much  the  same  as  by  value  of  assets  (table  36, 
fig.  13).  The  wdieat-corn  and  cotton-wheat  areas 
had  the  largest  proportions  of  operators  with 
small  net  worths.  Approximately  a fourth  of  the 
operators  in  these  areas  had  net  worths  of  less  than 
$10,000,  and  nearly  40  percent  had  net  worths 
of  less  than  $15,000.  The  heavy  concentration 
of  farmers  with  low  net  worths  in  these  areas 


’ U.S.  Agricultural  Research  Service,  current  de- 
velopments IN  THE  FARM  REAL  ESTATE  MARKET,  NOVEMBER 
i9r)8-MARCH  1959.  U.S.  Agi’.  Res.  Serv.  ARS  43-101 
(OD-52),  1959,  pp.  30^31.  This  rise  has  continued  and 
by  early  19.59,  land  prices  in  one  Great  Plains  State 
(Montana)  were  83  percent  above  the  1947-49  level. 


probably  arose  from  the  high  rate  of  tenancy  in 
the  wheat-corn  area  and  the  large  number  of 
farms  with  low  capital  investments  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  area.  Also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  asset  values, 
the  northern  range  and  winter  wheat  areas  had 
the  highest  percentages  of  operators  with  large  net 
worths — doubtless  because  these  areas  had  the 
highest  percentages  of  farms  that  represented  a 
large  capital  investment. 

Table  36. — Net  worth,  operator  and  eamilt; 
Percentage  distribution  of  farm  operators^  by 
amount  of  net  worthy  areas  of  the  Great  Plains^ 
1957^ 


Amount  of  net  worth 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Under  $5,000 

Percent 

5 

Percent 

5 

Percent 

11 

Percent 

13 

Percent 

8 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

9 

7 

14 

13 

12 

$10,000  to  $14,999-. _ 

10 

7 

14 

12 

9 

$15,000  to  $19,999... 

10 

11 

9 

7 

7 

$20,000  to  $24,999... 

8 

7 

8 

9 

6 

$25,000  to  $49,999- - 

33 

28 

26 

22 

24 

$50,000  to  $99,999.-- 

19 

22 

13 

16 

20 

$100,000  and  over 

6 

13 

5 

8 

14 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

I Net  worth  adjusted  by  subtracting  value  of  1957  har- 
vested crops;  excludes  value  of  1957  growing  crops. 


Sources  of  Capital  for  Farm  Operations 


Part  owners  in  all  areas  and  tenants  in  most 
areas  used  more  farm  capital  in  their  operations 
than  did  full  owners.  Obviously,  the  tenants 
and  part  owners  used  a great  deal  of  capital  in 
addition  to  that  represented  by  their  own  equities 
or  net  worths.  Even  the  full  owners,  who  used 


the  smallest  amounts  of  farm  capital,  obtained 
some  capital  from  outside  sources. 

Landlords  were  the  chief  soui’ce  of  external 
capital  for  both  part  owners  and  tenants  (table 
37).  The  farm  real  estate  obtained  from  land- 
lords through  lease  arrangements  represented,  in 
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the  various  areas,  from  about  a fourth  to  nearly 
half  the  value  of  all  farm  assets  operated  by  part 
owners  and  from  about  three-fourths  to  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  all  farm  assets  operated 
by  tenants.  For  both  part  owners  and  tenants, 
landlords  were  least  important  as  a source  of  the 
capital  used  in  farming  in  the  northern  range  area 
and  most  important  in  the  cotton-wheat  area. 

In  the  various  areas,  partners  supplied  from  5 
to  11  percent  of  the  capital  used  by  full  owners, 
from  2 to  7 percent  of  that  used  by  part  owners, 
and  3 percent  or  less  of  that  used  by  tenants. 
For  each  class  of  operator,  partners  were  least 
important  as  a source  of  capital  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  area  and  most  important  in  the  northern 
range  area. 

Lenders  supplied  from  6 to  8 percent  of  the 
capital  used  by  full  and  part  owners  but  only 
from  3 to  5 percent  of  that  used  by  tenants  in 
their  farm  operations. 

From  the  data  tabulated,  the  relationship  of 
scale  of  operations  to  use  of  outside  capital  can 
be  shown  for  owner-operated  farms  only.  These 
data  indicate  that  as  a groiip,  owner-operators 
including  both  full  and  part  owners  used  con- 
siderable outside  capital  even  in  relatively  small- 
scale  operations  and  that  outside  capital  became 
progressively  moi’e  important  as  the  scale  of  op- 
erations increased.  Landlords  were  the  chief 
source  of  outside  capital,  regardless  of  scale  of 
operations.  Partners  were  of  maximum  relative 
importance  as  sources  of  capital  for  the  larger 
scale  operations,  and  lenders  for  the  smaller  scale 
operations. 


Table  37. — Capital  used  in  farm  operations  : 


Percentage  distributions^  by  tenure  of  operator 
and  by  source  of  cafital^  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains^  1957  ^ 


Tenure  of  operator  and 
source  of  capital 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 
ern range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Full  owners: 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Partners 

6 

11 

5 

5 

6 

Lenders 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

Operators . 

88 

82 

88 

88 

88 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Part  owners: 

Landlords 

31 

27 

39 

45 

39 

Partners 

4 

7 

4 

2 

4 

Lenders. 

6 

8 

6 

6 

7 

Operators  _ 

59 

58 

51 

47 

50 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Tenants: 

Landlords 

77 

73 

82 

89 

87 

Partners 

2 

3 

1 

(h 

1 

Lenders 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Operators 

17 

19 

14 

8 

9 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

All  operators: 

Landlords 

30 

26 

44 

46 

44 

Partners 

4 

7 

3 

2 

3 

Lenders. 

6 

8 

6 

5 

6 

Operators 

60 

59 

47 

47 

47 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 In  computing  the  amount  of  farm  capital  supplied  by 
lenders  and  by  operators  from  their  net  worths,  both 
debts  and  equities  of  the  operators  were  prorated  between 
farm  assets  and  other  assets  owned  by  the  operators. 

2 Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Conclusions 


Compared  with  agriculture  generally  in  the 
United  States,  farms  in  the  Great  Plains  are 
relatively  large  in  acreage  and  require  use  of 
relatively  large  aggregations  of  capital.  On  the 
average,  farmers  in  this  region  own  assets  of  con- 
siderably greater  value  and  have  considerably 
greater  net  worths  than  farmers  in  most  other 
regions.  Within  the  Great  Plains,  the  net  worths 
of  farmers  who  conduct  the  larger  operations 
generally  are  greater  than  those  of  farmers  who 
conduct  the  smaller  operations.  But  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  generalization.  Through 
borrowing,  leasing,  and  partnership  arrange- 
ments, many  farmers  have  gained  control  over 
more  capital  than  they  could  control  if  tliey  de- 
pended solely  upon  tlieir  own  resources.  In  some 


areas,  tenants  have  assembled  for  use  in  their  op- 
erations 10  times  as  much  capital,  and  part  own- 
ers more  than  twice  as  much  capital,  as  they  own. 

F rom  this  review,  it  is  clear  that  the  personally 
owned  resources  of  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains 
are  not  the  dominant  factor  that  determines  or 
limits  their  scale  of  operation.  Many  farmers 
with  small  resources  of  their  own  conduct  farm- 
ing operations  of  large  size.  Moreover,  many 
farmers  could  enlarge  tlieir  operations  without 
endangering  their  debt-asset  positions.  Among 
the  factors  that  probably  are  more  important 
than  the  farmer’s  net  worth  in  determining  his 
scale  of  operations,  are  his  age,  vigor  and  manage- 
ment ability,  and  the  availability  of  land  to  be 
leased. 
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Chapter  7. — Farm  Credit  and  Farm  Debts  in  the  Great  Plains 

Russell  W.  Bierman 


The  use  of  credit  is  a basic  cliaracteristic  of 
commercial  agriculture  in  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. Because  of  the  above-average  size  of  farm 
and  value  of  production,  it  is  especially  important 
in  the  Great  Plains.  Nearly  half  the  farm  op- 
erators visited  in  the  1957  Great  Plains  Survey  had 
obtained  credit  in  the  preceding  year  from  banks, 
production  ci’edit  associations  or  other  lenders,  or 
had  made  purchases  on  credit  or  time  from  mer- 
chants or  dealers  (table  38) . About  three-fourths 
of  the  farmers  had  outstanding  debts  of  some  kind 
in  1957  (table  39). 

The  use  of  credit  and  the  incurring  of  debt 
reflect  largely  tlie  individual  circumstances  of  each 
farm  operator,  and  certain  factors  or  character- 
istics may  be  expected  to  affect  the  use  of  credit 
and  the  incidence  of  debt.  Among  them  are — 

(1)  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  larger 
his  scale  of  operation  and  his  capital  invest- 
ment, the  more  likely  is  a farmer  to  have  debts. 
When  a large  capital  investment  is  involved,  it 
may  exceed  the  amount  a farmer  can  provide 
for  himself.  As  a result,  he  may  borrow  money, 
enter  into  a partnership,  lease  some  land,  or  do 
several  of  these  things.  This  would  be  particu- 
larly true  for  farmers  who  were  expanding  their 
operations.  In  the  various  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains,  from  23  to  38  percent  of  the  farmers 
reported  sales  of  $10,000  or  more  in  1956.  The 
proportions  who  operated  assets  valued  at 
$100,000  or  more  ranged  from  11  to  29  percent, 
and  39  to  65  percent  operated  assets  of  $50,000 
or  more. 

Farm  38. — Farm  credit:  Percentage  of  farm  op- 
erators requesting  credit  in  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding interviexo,  hy  tenure  of  operator  and 
value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1956^  areas  of 
the  Great  Plains,  1967 


Tenure  of  operator  and  value 
of  farm  products  sold 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Owner-operators  with 
farm  products  sold  in 
1956  valued  at — 

$10,000  and  over 

$5,000  to  $9,999.... 
Less  than  $5,000 

Percent 

46 

48 

44 

Percent 

50 

55 

46 

Percent 

46 

46 

42 

Percent 

51 

45 

38 

Percent 

58 

52 

33 

All  owner-oper- 
ators 1 . 

45 

49 

44 

43 

47 

Tenants  . . 

56 

56 

51 

62 

61 

All  operators... 

47 

50 

47 

49 

51 

' Includes  operators  of  farms  not  classified  by  value  of 
farm  products  sold  in  1956. 


Table  39. — Debt  of  farm  operators  : Percentage 
of  farm  operators  reporting  deht,  hy  tenure  of 
operator  and  value  of  farm  products  sold  in 
1956,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1967 


Tenure  of  operator  and  value 
of  farm  products  sold 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

winter 

wheat 

Full  owners 

Percent 

64 

Percent 

69 

Percent 

60 

Percent 

66 

Percent 

59 

Part  owners  . 

73 

82 

78 

78 

78 

Owner-operators  with 
farm  products  sold  in 
1956  valued  at — 

$10,000  and  over 

67 

78 

77 

77 

77 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

75 

77 

77 

77 

73 

I/ess  than  $5,000 

70 

77 

64 

68 

64 

All  owner  opera- 

tors ' 

69 

77 

71 

72 

70 

Tenants 

81 

80 

77 

81 

82 

All  operators 

71 

78 

73 

74 

74 

* Includes  operators  of  farms  not  classsified  by  value  of 
farm  products  sold  in  1956. 


(2)  The  use  of  credit  and  the  incurring  of 
debt  may  be  affected  by  the  amount  of  annual 
operating  expenses.  IWien  the  amount  of  oper- 
ating expenses  is  large,  short-term  credit  may 
be  needed.  Otherwise,  the  farmer  would  need 
to  tie  up  or  set  aside  for  operating  expenses 
funds  that  might  be  used  more  profitably  else- 
where in  his  business.  The  survey  obtained  no 
data  on  operating  expenses,  but  operating  ex- 
penses can  be  assumed  to  increase  with  the  scale 
of  the  farm  or  ranch  operation. 

(3)  It  may  be  that  the  larger  a farmer’s  fi- 
nancial assets  the  less  likely  he  is  to  use  credit. 
Great  Plains  farmers  possessed  considerable 
financial  assets,  but  they  were  imevenly  distrib- 
uted. Owner-operators  who  sold  $10,000  or 
more  of  farm  products  in  1956  had  from  three 
to  four  times  the  financial  assets  of  those  selling 
less  than  $5,000.  (See  chapter  8.)  Conse- 
quently, at  least  some  of  the  tendency  for  large- 
scale  operations  to  require  credit  may  be  offset 
by  the  larger  amount  of  financial  assets  avail- 
able. The  types  of  financial  assets  held  may 
also  affect  their  use  for  financing  farm  opera- 
tions. Less  than  a fourth  of  farmers’  total 
financial  assets  was  in  checking  accounts;  the 
balance  was  in  savings  accounts,  stocks  and 
bonds,  cash  value  of  life  insurance,  and  miscel- 
laneous financial  assets.  Farmers  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  use  these  latter  types  of  financial  assets 
for  current  farm  operation  and  improvement. 
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(4)  The  income  level  of  recent  years,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  affects  the  debt  position  of  farmers.  Low 
income  tends  to  reduce  financial  assets,  reduce 
debt  repayment,  and  increase  the  use  of  credit 
for  operating  and  living  expenses.  Farm  in- 
come in  the  region  had  been  declining  for  sev- 
eral years  when  the  survey  was  made  in  1957. 
In  1951,  the  total  realized  net  farm  income  of 
farm  operators  in  the  10  Great  Plains  States 
was  $3,179  million,  but  by  1956,  it  had  dropped 
to  $2,263  million.  (See  chapter  5.)  The  1956 
total  was  9 percent  above  that  of  1955,  but  it  was 
29  percent  below  the  total  in  1951.  An  example 
of  the  reduction  in  average  realized  net  income 
per  farm  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Nebraska,  where 
the  average  dropped  from  $4,200  in  1951  to 
$2,900  in  1956. 

(5)  The  tenure  of  a farm  operator  affects  his 
debt  position.  Owner-operators  often  have 
larger  debts  than  tenants,  as  they  have  the  job 
of  financing  investments  in  farm  real  estate.  As 
a result,  they  may  have  real-estate-secured  debt 


incurred  to  buy  farms  or  to  improve  the  ones 
they  have. 

(6)  The  age  of  a farmer  affects  his  need  for 
credit.  Younger  farmers  may  need  more  credit 
than  older  men.  The  yoimger  farmers  have  had 
less  time  to  accumulate  and  pay  for  assets,  and 
they  may  also  need  credit  for  expansion. 

(7)  The  use  of  credit  and  the  incidence  of 
debt  is  affected  by  the  availability  of  credit.  By 
availability  is  meant  the  extent  to  which  banks, 
production  credit  associations,  insurance  com- 
panies, merchants  and  dealers,  and  others  are 
willing  to  extend  credit  to  farmers  who  ask  for 
it  on  terms  the  farmers  consider  satisfactory. 

This  list  of  factors  that  affect  the  use  of  credit 
is  not  complete,  and  not  all  of  the  factors  are 
considered  in  this  chapter.  Most  of  the  discus- 
sion considers  only  three  major  factors — the  ten- 
ure of  the  farmer,  the  scale  of  operation  as  re- 
flected in  the  volume  of  farm  products  sold  in 
1956,  and  the  availability  of  credit  as  shown  by 
the  experience  of  farmers  who  tried  to  borrow 
money  or  buy  goods  on  time  in  the  year  preceding 
the  survey. 


Use  of  Credit  by  Great  Plains  Farmers 


Demand  for  Credit 

About  half  of  the  farm  operators  interviewed 
in  the  1957  Great  Plains  Survey  reported  that  they 
had  requested  credit  in  the  previous  year — they 
had  applied  for  loans  or  had  tried  to  buy  farm 
machinery,  automobiles,  and  other  goods  on  credit 
or  time  (table  38). 

A larger  proportion  of  tenants  applied  for  credit 
than  was  true  for  owner-operators.  From  one 
standpoint — the  scale  of  operation — it  might  be 
expected  that  tenants  would  be  somewhat  less 
likely  than  owner-operators  to  want  credit.  Al- 
though they  were  usually  somewhat  larger  than 
those  operated  by  full  owners,  tenant  farms  were 
smaller  than  part-owner  farms  and  than  the  aver- 
age for  all  owner-operators.  But  the  net  cash  in- 
come of  tenant  families  from  all  sources  after 
payment  of  rent  was  only  about  65  to  85  percent 
of  the  average  for  all  owner-operators,  and  the 
financial  assets  of  tenants  were  also  much  lower. 

Probably  the  greater  demand  for  credit  by 
tenants  is  basically  associated  with  their  lower 
average  age.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  the  average 
ages  of  farmers  as  reported  by  the  1954  Census 
of  Agriculture  were:  Tenants,  41  years;  part 
owners,  49  years;  and  full  owners,  57  years. 
Younger  farmers  with  lower  net  worths  and  fewer 
assets  would  be  expected  to  need  more  credit  to 
finance  and  expand  their  farming  operations  than 
older  farmers  who  have  had  more  time  to  accumu- 
late assets  and  become  more  self-sufficient  finan- 
cially. In  general,  the  data  support  this  view. 


The  larger  the  farm  operated  the  more  likely 
was  the  farmer  to  have  asked  for  credit.  The  pro- 
portions of  owner-operators  desiring  credit  in  the 
five  areas  ranged  from  33  to  46  percent  for  those 
selling  less  than  $5,000  worth  of  products,  45  to  55 
percent  for  those  selling  $5,000  to  $9,999  worth, 
and  46  to  58  percent  for  those  selling  products  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000  or  more. 

The  data  for  owner-operators  suggest  that  the 
need  for  credit  tends  to  increase  as  the  scale  of 
operation  increases  because  of  higher  operating 
expenses  and  the  larger  amount  of  capital  assets 
needed.  It  is  true  that  large-scale  owner-operators 
have  more  financial  assets,  but  their  distribution 
may  be  uneven.  In  any  case,  the  greater  finan- 
cial assets  seem  to  have  been  offset  by  the  need  for 
money  with  which  to  finance  the  operation. 

Credit  Obtained 

Credit  was  available  in  some  amount  or  in  some 
form  to  most  Great  Plains  fanners,  and  from  89 
to  95  percent  of  the  farmers  who  desired  credit 
were  successful  in  their  requests.  There  seems  to 
be  little  relation  between  volume  of  farm  products 
sold  and  success  in  obtaining  credit,  but  in  most 
areas,  large-scale  farmers  may  have  been  a little 
more  successful  in  obtaining  credit  than  were 
small-scale  farmers.  Tenants  were  about  as  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  at  least  a part  of  the  credit 
requested  as  were  owner-operators. 

Although  most  of  the  farmers  who  applied  for 
credit  obtained  it,  many  did  not  obtain  as  much 
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Table  40.— Farm  credit  obtained  : Percentage  ob- 
tained of  amount  requested  in  the  12  months  f re- 
ceding interview^  by  tenure  of  operator  and 
value  of  farm  froducts  sold  in  1956,  areas  of 
the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Tenure  of  operator  and  value 
of  farm  products  sold 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Owner-operators  with 
farm  products  sold  in 
1956  valued  at — 

$10,000  and  over 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

Less  than  $5,000 

Percent 

89 

68 

88 

Percent 

87 

88 
60 

Percent 

97 

96 

75 

Percent 

99 

97 

95 

Percent 

96 

79 

58 

All  owner- 

operators  1 

80 

80 

91 

98 

86 

Tenants 

55 

64 

83 

99 

99 

All  operators  . _ 

76 

78 

88 

98 

90 

' Includes  farm  operators  not  classified  by  value  of  farm 
products  sold  in  1956. 


as  they  wanted  (table  40).  In  the  cotton-wheat 
area,  farmers  who  requested  credit  obtained  prac- 
tically all  they  wanted.  But  elsewhere,  the  pro- 
portion obtained  varied  from  about  76  percent  in 
the  spring  wheat  area  to  90  percent  in  the  winter 
wheat  area.  Tenants  in  three  areas  obtained  con- 
siderably smaller  proportions  than  did  owner- 
operators.  As  a rule,  small-scale  farmers  obtained 
less  of  the  credit  they  wanted  than  did  large-scale 
fai-mers.  There  was  little  consistency  between 
areas  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  credit  re- 
quested that  was  obtained. 

The  average  amounts  of  credit  requested  and 
obtained  reflect  both  the  tenure  of  the  farmer  and 
the  size  of  his  operation.  Tenants,  on  the  average, 
requested  and  obtained  considerably  less  credit 
than  owner-operators.  Tenants  are  unable  to  give 
real  estate  mortgages  except  in  the  rare  instances 
in  which  they  own  land  they  themselves  do  not 
farm.  In  general,  also,  they  operate  smaller  farms 
than  do  owners.  For  owner-operators,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  credit  obtained  usually  increased 
as  sales  of  farm  products  increased.  In  the  spring 
wlieat  area,  for  example,  the  average  amount  of 
credit  obtained  by  tenants  was  $1,730 ; the  average 
obtained  by  owner-operators  was  $3,190.  For 


owner-operators  selling  $5,000  or  less  of  farm 
products  in  1956,  the  average  amount  of  credit 
obtained  was  $1,780;  for  those  selling  $5,000  to 
$9,999  of  farm  products,  the  average  amount  was 
$2,460 ; and  for  those  selling  farm  products  valued 
at  $10,000  or  more,  the  average  amount  was  $5,640. 

Sources  of  Credit 

Commercial  banks  were  the  most  common  source 
of  credit  in  the  Great  Plains  Kegion.  More  farm- 
ers turned  to  banks  when  they  wanted  credit  than 
to  any  other  source,  and  from  57  to  75  percent 
of  the  farmers  requesting  credit  in  the  five  areas 
had  applied  for  loans  from  banks.  Owner-opera- 
tors were  someivliat  more  likely  to  ask  banks  for 
credit  than  were  tenants.  Similarly,  a larger  per- 
centage of  owner-operators  selling  $10,000  or  more 
of  products  requested  bank  credit  than  of  those 
selling  less. 

The  popularity  of  banks  with  farmers  who  want 
credit  is  due  partly  to  their  availability.  Most 
towns  of  any  importance  as  trading  centers  in  the 
Great  Plains  have  one  or  more  banks.  The  greater 
use  of  banks  by  owner-operators  than  by  tenants 
and  by  large-scale  owner-operators  than  by  small- 
er ones  could  reflect  the  larger  amounts  of  credit 
needed  or  desired.  Small  amounts  of  credit  might 
be  obtained  more  conveniently  from  merchants 
and  dealers  than  from  banks  or  other  lenders. 

Merchants  and  dealers  were  the  second  most 
common  source  of  credit.  In  four  of  the  five  areas, 
they  were  second  only  to  banks.  The  proportion 
of  tenants  who  wanted  credit  and  requested  it 
from  merchants  and  dealers  was  larger  than  that 
of  owner-oiierators. 

Purposes  of  Credit 

Payment  of  operating  expenses  was  the  most 
common  reason  for  requesting  credit.  From  57 
to  76  percent  of  the  farmers  who  asked  for  credit 
reported  that  they  wanted  it  to  pay  operating 
expenses.  Generally,  requests  for  operating  credit 
were  more  frequent  among  tenants  than  among 
owner-operators.  Purchase  of  machinery  was  a 
purpose  reported  by  9 to  30  percent  of  the  farmers 
desiring  credit,  and  purchases  of  livestock  and 
of  real  estate  were  each  reported  by  about  5 to 
12  percent. 


Debts  of  Great  Plains  Farmers 


Characteristics  of  Indebted  Farmers 

Debt  is  common  among  Great  Plains  farmers, 
although  on  the  average,  the  debts  represent  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  borrowers’ 
assets.  In  tlie  five  areas  studied,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  farmers  reported  in  the  summer  of 
1957  that  they  had  debts  of  some  kind  (table  39). 


Tenant  farmers  were  more  likely  than  owners  to 
have  debts,  and  a farmer  who  owned  part  and 
rented  part  of  his  farm  was  more  likely  to  have 
debts  than  a farmer  who  owned  all  of  his  farm. 
Large  owner-operators  reported  debts  more  fre- 
quently than  owners  who  operated  small  farms, 
and  young  farmers  were  in  debt  more  often  than 
older  farmers. 
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In  each  area,  young  farmers  were  more  likely 
than  older  farmers  to  have  debts.  For  example, 
in  the  wheat-corn  area,  84  percent  of  the  farmers 
34  years  of  age  or  younger  had  debts,  while  only 
a third  of  the  farmers  65  years  or  over  reported 
owing  money.  The  general  tendency  for  young 
farmers  to  have  debts  more  often  than  older 
farmers  was  found  for  both  owners  and  tenants. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  among  the  reasons  for  the 
relatively  more  frequent  indebtedness  of  young 
farmers  are  that  they  have  smaller  financial  assets 
and  are  usually  in  the  process  of  building  up  their 
farming  operations.  Farmers  who  are  65  and 
over  have  had  more  time  to  pay  off  debts  and  ac- 
cumulate financial  reserves.  Possibly  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that,  in  general,  this  older 
group  operates  on  a smaller  scale.  With  curtailed 
or  reduced  operations,  there  is  less  need  to  incur 
debt. 

In  the  case  of  owner-operators,  the  larger 
farmers  who  sold  $10,000  worth  of  farm  products 
were  more  likely  to  have  debts  than  the  smaller 
farmers  who  sold  less  than  $5,000  worth.  The 
differences  among  owners  were  not  large,  but  in 
four  of  the  five  areas,  the  larger  owners  were 
more  likely  to  have  debts  than  the  smaller  ones. 
One  reason  may  have  been  that  the  small  owner- 
operators  include  some  who  have  noncommercial 
farms,  but  a more  important  reason  is  probably 
the  increased  need  for  credit  in  large-scale  farm- 
ing operations. 

The  average  amount  of  debt  per  farmer  was 
higher  for  owners  than  for  tenants  (table  41). 
It  was  higher  also  for  large-scale  owner-operators 
than  for  those  operating  on  a small  scale.  The 
amount  of  debt  varied  considerably  between  areas 
of  the  Great  Plains,  with  the  average  tending  to 
reflect  roughly  the  total  value  of  assets  used  in 
farming,  the  total  assets  owned  by  farm  operators, 
and  the  scale  of  operation  as  measured  by  value  of 
farm  products  sold. 

The  higher  average  amount  of  total  debt  for 
owners  than  for  tenants  is  also  explained  largely 

Table  41. 


by  (1)  the  larger  scale  of  operation  of  owners, 
and  (2)  the  debts  incurred  by  owners  in  financing 
their  investments  in  land  and  buildings.  Again, 
variations  between  areas  in  the  Great  Plains  in 
aA-erage  amount  of  debt  seem  to  be  related,  at  least 
in  a general  way,  to  the  average  value  of  assets 
used  in  farming  and  to  the  average  value  of  all 
assets  owned  by  the  farmer. 

The  Creditors  of  Great  Plains  Farmers 

Farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  obtain  credit  and 
loans  from  a variety  of  sources  (fig.  14).  Their 
creditors  include  local  banks  and  merchants  and 
also  such  institutions  as  the  Federal  land  banks 
and  life  insurance  companies  that  operate  over 
wider  areas.  Somewhat  more  than  half  the  debt 
OAved  by  farmers  had  real  estate  or  both  real  estate 
and  non-real-estate  security.  About  a third  had 
non-real-estate  security  only,  such  as  livestock  or 
machinery,  and  the  rest  Avas  unsecured. 

Security  is  important  in  obtaining  credit  in  the 
Great  Plains;  it  becomes  more  important  as  the 


Figuke  14 


indehted  farm  operator,  hy  tenure  of 
of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Debt  of  farm  operators;  Average  amount  per 
operator  amd  value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1956,  areas 


Tenure  of  operator  and  value  of  farm  products  sold 

Spring  wheat 

Northern  range 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton-wheat 

Winter  wheat 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Full  OAvners-  _ 

5,  490 

5,  990 

6,  670 

6,  520 

9,  140 

Part  OAvners- 

6,  440 

12,  290 

7,  520 

8,  410 

12,  550 

Owner-operators  with  farm  products  sold  in  1956 
valued  at — 

$10,000  and  over 

9,  710 

20,  390 

12,  870 

13,  680 

15,  880 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

5,  420 

8,  020 

5,  650 

7,  080 

8,  960 

Less  than  $5,000 

4,  280 

4,  750 

4,  810 

4,  440 

4,  930 

All  owner-operators  ' 

6,  100 

10,  210 

7,  220 

7,  520 

11,  360 

Tenants 

3,  290 

3,  770 

3,  010 

4,  630 

5,  250 

All  operators- 

5,  540 

9,  350 

5,  570 

6,  590 

9,  380 

' Includes  operators  of  farms  not  classified  by  value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1956. 
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amount  of  credit  obtained  increases.  Debt  secured 
by  real  estate  averaged  higher  per  farm  than  that 
secured  by  other  assets,  and  the  average  amount 
of  non-real-estate  debt  was  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  unsecured  debt.  The  following  average 
debt  figures  for  the  winter  wheat  area  illustrate 
the  importance  of  security  : 


Type  of  security 

Average  per 
farmer  reporting 
debt 

Real  estate  security  - - 
Non-real-estate  security 

Unsecured  . . _ 

Dollars 

10,  410 
5,  750 
2,  510 

All 

9,  380 

Among  the  reasons  for  requiring  security  on  the 
larger  loans  are  the  uncertainty  of  weather  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  wide  year-to-year  A^ariations 
in  crop  production  and  range  conditions. 

Banks,  merchants  and  dealei'S,  and  individuals 
were  the  types  of  creditors  most  frequently  re- 
ported by  Great  Plains  farmers  (table  42) . Other 
creditors  included  production  credit  associations, 
Federal  land  banks,  insurance  companies,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  miscellaneous 
creditors  such  as  doctors,  hospitals,  and  agricul- 
tural loan  companies.  Delinquent  taxes  are  also 
a debt. 

Banks  were  the  chief  source  of  credit.  They 
offer  a wide,  flexible,  and  convenient  type  of  credit, 
and  make  loans  with  real  estate  security,  non-real- 
estate  security,  or  Avithout  security.  From  41  to 
49  percent  of  all  farmers  in  the  five  Great  Plains 
areas  repoi’ted  debts  OAved  to  banks,  and  these  pro- 
portions exceeded  those  for  any  other  type  of 
lender  or  creditor.  From  about  a fourth  to  a 
third  of  the  total  debt  OAved  by  farmers  Avas  OAved 
to  banks.  Bank  loans  Avere  smaller,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  advances  from  such  lenders  as  produc- 
tion credit  associations  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Banks  served  a Avide.  variety  of  borroAvers  in- 
cluding both  OAvners  and  tenants  and  both  small 
and  large  operators.  From  half  to  tAvo-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  bank  loans  in  the  five  Great  Plains 
areas  had  only  non-real-estate  security,  and  gen- 
erally a fifth  to  a fourth  Avas  secured  by  real 
estate. 

Merchants  and  dealers  accounted  for  only  4 to 
8 j^ercent  of  the  debt  oAved  by  Great  Plains 
farmers,  but  from  16  to  37  percent  of  all  farmers 
reported  OAving  some  money  to  merchants  and 
dealers.  "VVliile  the  debt  OAved  to  merchants  Avas 
only  a small  part  of  all  debt  OAved  by  farmers, 
merchants  offered  a convenient  source  of  gen- 
erally small  amounts  of  credit  and  Avere  used  by 
many  farmers  in  the  region.  Merchants  Avere 
used  as  a credit  source  more  often  in  the  spring 
Avheat  and  northern  range  areas  than  in  other 


Table  42. — Debt  of  farm  operators:  Percentage 
of  farm  operators  reporting  debt  to  specified 
lender  or  creditor^  areas  of  the  Great  Plains^ 
1967^ 


Lender  or  creditor 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Bank  or  trust  company. 
Production  credit  asso- 

45 

41 

47 

45 

49 

ciation  _ 

7 

11 

4 

7 

7 

Federal  land  bank 

13 

16 

9 

14 

12 

Insurance  company  ^ 

Farmers  Home  Admin- 

4 

6 

8 

10 

8 

istration 

11 

11 

6 

10 

8 

Merchants  and  dealers.. 

37 

32 

24 

16 

21 

Individuals  ® 

20 

20 

18 

12 

19 

Taxes  due  and  unpaid.. 

26 

24 

21 

1 

9 

All  other  creditors  * . 

22 

22 

17 

9 

15 

‘ Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  some  farmers 
have  more  than  one  lender  or  creditor. 

2 Excludes  policy  loans. 

3 Excludes  debts  owed  by  the  farm  operator  and  members 
of  his  family  to  each  other. 

* Includes  doctors,  dentists,  hospitals,  agricultural  loan 
companies,  small  loan  companies,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  miscellaneous  creditors. 

areas.  In  most  areas,  little  or  none  of  the  debt 
OAved  to  merchants  and  dealers  had  real  estate 
security.  From  23  to  53  percent  of  the  merchant 
credit  outstanding  Avas  unsecured,  and  44  to  61 
percent  had  non-real-estate  security.  A common 
form  of  non-real-estate  security  was  a chattel 
mortgage  on  farm  machinery,  a motortruck,  or  an 
automobile  taken  by  the  dealer  Avho  sold  it. 

IndiAuduals  are  important  in  financing  farm 
real  estate  transactions.  The  seller  of  a farm 
may  take  a mortgage  on  the  farm  as  a part  of  its 
price.  Individuals  were  also  important  in  the 
Great  Plains  as  a source  of  unsecured  loans. 
From  12  to  20  percent  of  all  farmers  reported 
debts  OAA’ed  to  indiAuduals,  and  individuals  held 
from  16  to  25  percent  of  all  debt  OAved  by  farmers. 

Taxes  due  and  unpaid  represented  only  2 per- 
cent or  less  of  the  debts  of  Great  Plains  fai'mers. 
The  percentage  of  farmers  Avho  OAved  taxes  varied 
from  1 percent  in  the  cotton-wheat  area  to  26 
percent  in  the  spring  Avheat  area.  The  survey 
did  not  reveal  the  kinds  of  taxes  that  Avere  due  and 
unpaid,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  them 
Avere  State  and  local  taxes.  Much  of  the  varia- 
tion between  areas  in  the  proportion  of  farmers 
reporting  unpaid  taxes  may  be  caused  by  A^aria- 
tions  in  dates  on  Avhich  taxes  fall  due,  in  policies 
in  regard  to  assessment  of  penalties,  or  in  pro- 
visions for  installment  payments. 

Insurance  companies  and  the  Federal  land 
banks  make  only  loans  secured  by  real  estate. 
The  Federal  land  banks  served  more  borroAvers 
than  did  insurance  companies,  and  accounted  for 
a larger  proportion  of  the  total  debt  OAved  by 
farmers.  HoAvever,  the  avei’age  debt  OAved  to  in- 
surance companies  Avas  larger  than  that  owed  to 
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the  land  banks  in  all  areas  except  the  spring 
wheat  area. 

Production  credit  associations  usually  make 
only  short-  and  intermediate-term  loans  with  such 
non-real-estate  security  as  crops,  livestock,  or 
machinery.  However,  some  loans  secured  by 
real  estate  and  some  unsecured  loans  were  re- 
ported in  this  survey.  From  four  to  seven  times 
as  many  farmers  reported  bank  loans  as  reported 
production  credit  association  loans,  but  produc- 
tion credit  associations  in  this  region  usually 
made  larger  loans  than  did  the  banks. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  an  im- 
portant lender  throughout  the  Great  Plains  area. 
While  loans  are  limited  to  farmers  who  cannot 
obtain  satisfactoi'y  financing  elsewhere,  the  credit 
service  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
covers  almost  all  credit  needs  of  eligible  farmers. 
Emergency  loans  and  other  operating  loans  were 
especially  helpful  in  drought  areas  in  the  middle 
fifties.  From  6 to  11  percent  of  all  farmers  re- 
ported debts  owed  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Source  of  Credit  Used 
Tenure 

Several  differences  are  seen  in  the  sources  of 
credit  used  by  owiier-operators  and  those  used  by 
tenants.  Compared  with  owner-operators,  tenants 
are  usually  younger,  have  less  borrowing  power 
and  smaller  credit  needs  because  of  smaller  invest- 
ments and  smaller  operations,  and  are  usually 
unable  to  offer  real  estate  security.  As  a result  of 
these  factors  and  because  small  amounts  of  credit 
may  be  obtained  from  them  quickly  and  con- 
veniently, banks  and  merchants  and  dealers  were 
usually  the  most  common  creditors  reported  by 
tenants.  In  most  of  the  Great  Plains,  tenants 
were  more  likely  to  owe  banks  and  merchants  than 
were  owners.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  debt  out- 
standing, again  a larger  share  was  owed  to  banks 
and  merchants  by  tenants  than  by  owners. 

Tenants  were  more  likely  than  owners  to  have 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Probably  the  chief  reason  was  that  because  of 
smaller  net  worths  and  less  borrowing  power,  a 
larger  proportion  of  tenants  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain credit  elsewhere  or  to  obtain  it  in  the  amount 
desired.  Another  reason  may  be  the  lending  policy 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  re- 
quires borrowers  to  refinance  with  private  or  co- 
operative lenders  as  soon  as  they  can  do  so. 

A somewhat  larger  proportion  of  owners  than 
of  tenants  owed  money  to  individuals.  The  dif- 
ferences were  not  large;  probably  they  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  many  owners  owed  money  to 
the  individuals  from  whom  they  had  bought 
farms.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  individ- 
uals accounted  for  a much  larger  share  of  the 
total  amount  of  debt  owed  by  owners  tlian  by 
tenants. 


Size  of  Farm 

The  size  of  farm  or  scale  of  operation  as  meas- 
ured in  sales  of  farm  products  affects  the  source 
and  amount  of  credit  used  by  a farmer.  Insur- 
ance companies  are  a more  important  source  of 
credit  for  large  owner-operators  than  for  smaller 
ones,  probably  because  the  lending  policies  of 
insurance  companies  encourage  the  larger  loans.® 

However,  there  was  no  consistent  relationship 
between  the  volume  of  farm  products  sold  per 
fami  and  the  importance  of  land  banks  as  a source 
of  credit.  In  the  winter  wheat  area,  for  example, 
24  percent  of  the  farmers  who  sold  less  than  $5,000 
worth  of  farm  products  reported  land-bank  loans. 
The  proportion  was  25  percent  for  those  who  sold 
$10,000  or  more.  Insurance  company  loans  were 
reported  by  6 percent  of  the  farmers  who  sold 
less  than  $5,000  worth  and  19  percent  of  those  who 
sold  $10,000  worth  or  more. 

For  other  types  of  lenders,  there  is  a mixed  pic- 
ture of  the  effect  of  size  of  operation  on  type  of 
creditor  owed.  In  most  areas,  small  owners  were 
more  likely  than  large  owners  to  have  taxes  that 
were  due  Wt  had  not  been  paid.  No  reason  was 
learned  for  this,  but  these  smaller  farmers  may 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  tax-installment 
privileges  or  permitting  taxes  to  become  delin- 
quent in  order  to  use  their  limited  funds  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  was  used 
more  often  by  small  than  by  large  owners.  Here 
again,  this  was  probably  because  small-scale 
owner-operators  with  small  investments  and  net 
worths  found  it  easier  to  qualify  for  FHA  loans 
and  harder  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  Also,  as 
FHA  borrowers  expand  production  and  improve 
their  financial  position,  they  are  able  to  qualify 
for  credit  from  other  sources  and  so  leave  the 
FHA  program. 

The  relationship  between  size  of  owner-operated 
farm  and  use  of  merchant  credit  is  not  entirely 
consistent.  But  in  four  areas,  the  smaller  farmers 
tended  to  use  merchant  credit  more  often  than  the 
larger  farmers.  Normally,  it  might  be  expected 
that  merchants  and  dealers  would  be  more  im- 
portant sources  of  credit  to  small  farmers  because 
of  their  smaller  credit  requirements. 

Apparently,  individuals  were  more  important 
in  financing  large  owner-operators  than  small  ones. 
A higher  proportion  of  large  indebted  owners 
had  debts  to  individuals,  and  individuals  ac- 
counted for  a greater  share  of  the  total  debt  re- 
ported than  was  the  case  for  the  smaller  owner- 
operators.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  clear,  but 
it  may  be  that  individuals  are  more  important  in 
financing  sales  of  farm  real  estate  for  large 
farmers. 


* See  Biekman,  R.  W.,  and  Case,  B.  A.,  farm-mortgage 

LOANS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  AND  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES,  1950-57.  Agp.  Finance  Rev.  20:  1-14.  1958. 
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Tile  smaller  owner-operators  owe  more  to  the 
miscellaneous  group  of  “all  other  creditors”  than 
to  any  other  creditor.  This  group  includes  doc- 
tors, dentists,  hospitals,  small  loan  companies,  and 
miscellaneous  creditors. 

Production  credit  associations  tended  to  be  most 
important  in  financing  large  owner-operators.  As 
sales  of  farm  products  increased,  indebted  farmers 
were  more  likely  to  report  debts  to  production 
credit  associations,  and  production  credit  associa- 
tions accounted  for  a larger  share  of  the  total 
debt  owed. 

Banks  accounted  for  a larger  proportion  of  debt 
outstanding  and  of  indebted  ownere  than  did  pro- 
duction credit  associations,  but  relationships  with 
size  of  farm  were  similar.  In  the  spring  wheat 
and  northern  range  areas,  there  was  little  or  no 
relation  between  size  of  farm  and  use  of  bank 
credit  by  owners.  In  the  other  three  areas,  the 


large  owners  were  more  likely  to  have  borrowed 
from  banks  and  to  have  a larger  share  of  their 
credit  requirements  met  by  banks.  The  greater 
importance  of  both  banks  and  production  credit 
associations  in  financing  the  larger  borrowers  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  large  farmers  require  larger 
amounts  of  credit  and  that — for  short-  and  inter- 
mediate-term credit  at  least — banks  and  produc- 
tion credit  associations  are  better  able  to  supply  it 
than  are  other  sources.  This  statement  is  not  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  previous  observation  that 
tenants,  who  on  the  average  operate  smaller  farms 
than  owners,  make  relatively  more  use  of  bank 
credit  than  do  owners.  But  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  tenants  cannot 
obtain  credit  secured  by  real  estate  and  also  to  the 
flexibility  observed  by  most  banks  in  regard  to  the 
security  requirements  and  terms  of  their  loans  to 
farmers. 


Farm  Debt  by  Type  of  Security 


About  half  or  a little  more  of  the  debt  reported 
by  Great  Plains  farmers  was  secured  by  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  Around  a third  had  non-real- 
estate  security,  such  as  mortgages  on  crops,  live- 
stock, and  machinery.  The  balance  was 
unsecured. 

This  section  reviews  by  type  of  security  the 
sources  of  credit  used  by  Great  Plains  farmers. 
It  does  not  include  the  debts  landlords  had  in- 
curred to  buy  farms  or  to  finance  their  shares  of 
farm  investment  and  operation. 

Debt  With  Real  Estate  Security 

Generally,  the  larger  an  owner-operated  Great 
Plains  farm  is  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  mortgaged 
(table  43).  Operators  of  the  larger  farms  have 
greater  investments  to  finance  and  more  operating 
expenses  to  pay.  This  additional  need  for  credit 
is  an  incentive  for  farmers  to  place  more  of  their 
debts  on  a long-term  basis,  usually  secured  by  real 
estate  mortgages.  The  relation  between  real  es- 
tate debt  on  owner-operated  farms  and  the  volume 
of  farm  products  sold  agrees  with  data  from  the 
1954  Census  of  Agriculture.®  There,  it  was  foimd 
that  a larger  proportion  of  commercial  farms  were 
mortgaged  than  was  true  of  other  farms,  and  that 
farms  from  which  large  quantities  of  farm  prod- 
ucts were  sold  were  mortgaged  more  often  than 
those  from  which  small  quantities  were  sold. 

In  each  area,  more  farmers  reported  owing 
money  to  a Federal  land  bank  than  to  any 
other  type  of  lender  on  real  estate  security.  Low 
interest  rates  have  been  an  attractive  feature  of 
land-bank  loans,  and  these  loans  have  been  popu- 


" U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  u.s.  census  of  agri- 
culture: 1954.  V.  3,  SPECIAL  REPORTS,  PT.  5,  FARM-MORT- 
GAGE DEBT.  A COOPERATIVE  REPORT.  Pp.  14,  77-80.  1956. 


Table  43. — Debt  with  real  estate  seouritt  : Per- 
centage of  owner- operators  reporting  deht^  by 
value  of  farm  products  sold  in  196€^  areas  of 
the  Great  Plains^  1967 


Value  of  farm  products  sold 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

winter 

wheat 

$10,000  and  over. 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

Less  than  $5,000 

Percent 

33 

38 

39 

Percent 

51 

40 

40 

Percent 

54 

48 

37 

Percent 

55 

48 

37 

Percent 

50 

44 

35 

All  owner-operators  L 

36 

43 

44 

45 

43 

* Includes  operators  of  farms  not  classified  by  value  of 
farm  products  sold  in  1956. 


lar  with  farmers  who  require  loans  that  are  rela- 
tively low  compared  with  the  current  market  value 
of  the  security.  From  32  to  44  percent  of  farmers 
with  real  estate  debt  reported  a land  bank  as 
lender,  and  the  land  banks  held  from  23  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  real  estate  debt  of  Great  Plains 
farmers. 

Individuals  were  important  real  estate  lenders 
in  each  area ; this  was  probably  because  many  sell- 
ers of  farm  real  estate  take  back  a mortgage  as 
part  of  the  consideration  received  from  the  sale. 
In  the  various  areas,  individuals  usually  accounted 
for  a fifth  to  a fourth  of  the  farmers  with  real 
estate  debt  and  for  about  a fifth  to  a third  of  the 
debt.  Individuals  tended  to  be  less  important  as 
a source  of  real  estate  credit  in  areas  where  in- 
surance companies  were  most  active. 

Insurance  companies  were  more  active  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  areas  of  the  Great  Plains 
than  in  the  spring  wheat  and  northern  range  areas. 
In  the  wheat-corn,  cotton-wheat,  and  winter 
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wheat  areas,  they  are  able  to  obtain  a greater 
volume  of  large  well-secured  loans.  Insurance 
companies  held  from  20  to  M percent  of  the  real 
estate  debt  of  owner-operators  in  the  latter  areas. 

Debt  With  Non-Real-Estate  Security 

About  a third  of  all  debt  owed  by  Great  Plains 
farmers  had  some  form  of  non-real-estate  security, 
such  as  mortgages  on  livestock,  machinery,  or 
crops.  Non-real-estate  security  was  more  com- 
mon for  tenants’  than  for  owners’  debts.  As  noted 

Table  44. — Debt  with  non-real-estate  secltrity  : 
Percentage  of  farm  operators  reporting  deht,  hy 
ten'wre  of  operator  and  value  of  farm  products 
sold  in  1956,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Tenure  of  operator  and  value 
of  farm  products  sold 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Owner-operators  with 
farm  products  sold  in 
1956  valued  at — 

$10,000  and  over 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

Less  than  $5,000 

Percent 

38 

45 

44 

Percent 

55 

50 

48 

Percent 

40 

34 

26 

Percent 

34 

25 

30 

Percent 

46 

36 

27 

All  owner-opera- 
tors 

41 

49 

32 

30 

36 

Tenants 

66 

62 

54 

67 

60 

All  operators... 

46 

51 

40 

41 

43 

' Includes  operators  of  farms  not  classified  by  value  of 
farm  products  sold  in  1956. 


earlier,  most  tenants  are  unable  to  offer  real  estate 
as  security ; they  must  borrow  on  other  security  or 
obtain  unsecured  credit. 

The  relationship  previously  discussed  between 
size  of  farm  and  presence  of  debt  is  again  shown 
in  the  data  for  owners  (table  44).  As  a general 
rule,  owners  with  large  sales  of  farm  products 
were  more  likely  to  have  debts  with  non-real-estate 
security  and  large  amounts  of  such  debt  than 
owners  with  small  sales. 

Banks  were  by  far  the  most  important  source 
of  credit  with  non-real-estate  security.  Usually, 


they  accounted  for  about  half  or  more  of  the  debt 
outstanding  and  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  farm- 
ers reporting  this  debt.  Production  credit  as- 
sociations and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
were  next  in  importance  in  terms  of  amount  of 
credit  supplied.  Debts  to  merchants  and  dealers 
were  reported  by  12  to  29  percent  of  the  farmers 
with  non-real-estate  secured  debt,  but  merchants 
accounted  for  only  a small  amount  of  such  debt. 
Individuals  and  miscellaneous  lenders  were  rela- 
tively unimportant  as  suppliers  of  this  type  of 
credit. 

Unsecured  Debt 

Unsecured  debt  accounted  for  only  a small  part 
of  the  total  debt  of  farm  operators.  In  the  five 
Great  Plains  areas,  only  11  to  17  percent  of  the 
total  debt  owed  was  unsecured.  The  average 
amount  of  unsecured  debt  per  borrower  ranged 
from  about  $1,200  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to 
$2,500  in  the  winter  wheat  area  (table  45) . 

Tenants  reported  unsecured  debts  more  fre- 
quently than  owners,  but  in  some  areas,  the  dif- 
ferences were  not  large.  Tenants  probably  require 
smaller  amounts  of  credit  than  owners.  There 
was  no  consistent  relationship  between  size  of 
operation,  as  measured  by  sales  of  farm  products, 
and  the  presence  of  unsecured  debt. 

Banks  and  individuals  were  the  chief  sources 
of  unsecured  credit.  In  some  areas,  banks  ac- 
counted for  the  largest  share  of  this  debt,  while 
in  others,  individuals  had  the  largest  share. 
Banks  can  pursue  a flexible  credit  policy  and,  of 
all  lending  institutions,  they  are  most  likely  to 
advance  significant  amounts  of  unsecured  credit. 
Often,  security  is  considered  unnecessary  for  loans 
made  by  individuals  to  friends  or  relatives. 

Unsecured  debt  owed  to  merchants  and  dealers 
was  common ; from  30  to  49  percent  of  the  farmers 
with  unsecured  debt  owed  some  of  it  to  merchants. 
Such  credit  from  merchants,  however,  amounted 
to  only  11  to  20  percent  of  the  total  owed. 

Taxes  due  and  unpaid  were  classified  as  unse- 
cured debt  in  this  study  and  were  frequently  re- 
ported. Unsecured  debt  owed  to  miscellaneous 
creditors  was  reported  frequently  also,  but  these 
debts  amounted  to  only  a small  part  of  the  total. 


Table  45. — Debt  of  farm  operators:  Percentage  distribution  of  debt,  by  type  of  security,  and  average 
amount  per  indebted  farm  operator  reporting  each  type  of  security,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Type  of  security 

Spring  wheat 

Northern  range 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton-wheat 

Winter  wheat 

Real  estate  security  ' . _ 
Non-real-estate  security  . 
Unsecured 

Percent 

52 

33 

15 

Dollars 

6,  280 
2,  800 

1,  170 

Percent 

52 

36 

12 

Dollars 

9,  940 

6,  no 

1,  770 

Percent 

51 

32 

17 

Dollars 

6,  870 
3,  250 

1,  400 

Percent 

59 

30 

11 

Dollars 

8,  330 
3,  570 

1,  870 

Percent 

49 

36 

15 

Dollars 
10,  410 
5,  750 
2,  510 

All  debt 

100 

2 5,  540 

100 

2 9,  350 

100 

2 5,  570 

100 

2 6,  590 

100 

2 9,  380 

' Includes  debt  with  both  real  estate  and  non-real-estate  security. 
^ Includes  debts  not  classified  by  type  of  security. 
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Conclusions 


Credit  is  a vital  part  of  Great  Plains  farming. 
About  three- fourths  of  all  Great  Plains  farmers 
had  debts  of  some  kind  in  mid-1957,  and  nearly 
half  of  all  fanners  in  the  region  had  applied  for 
loans  or  requested  credit  in  the  preceding  12 
months.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  re- 
questing credit  wanted  it  for  operating  expenses. 
However,  on  the  average  the  debts  represented 
a relatively  small  proportion  of  the  borrowers’ 
assets. 

Tenants  were  more  likely  than  farmers  who 
owned  part  or  all  of  their  farms  to  have  debts  and 
more  likely  also  to  have  requested  credit  in  the 
previous  year.  On  the  average,  tenants  were 
younger  than  owners ; they  operated  smaller  farms 
in  terms  of  farm  products  sold;  and  they  had 
smaller  net  cash  incomes  and  fewer  financial 
assets. 

In  general,  part  owners  were  younger  than  full 
owners  and  operated  larger  farms.  A larger  per- 
centage of  paid  than  of  full  owners  had  debts. 
The  large-  and  medium-scale  owners  were  more 
likely  to  have  debts  and  to  have  requested  credit 
in  the  preceding  year  than  small-scale  owners. 

Most  farmers  who  requested  credit  obtained  it, 
although  some  did  not  obtain  credit  from  the  first 
lender  or  merchant  approached,  and  some  did  not 
obtain  as  much  as  they  wanted.  Ordinarily,  ten- 
ants were  not  quite  so  successful  in  obtaining  credit 
as  owners,  and  small  owners  were  not  so  successful 
as  large  owners. 

A little  more  than  half  the  debt  owed  by  Great 
Plains  farmers  in  mid-1957  was  secured  by  real 
estate  mortgages,  and  about  a third  had  such  non- 
real-estate  security  as  chattel  mortgages  on  live- 
stock, equipment,  or  growing  crops.  Tlie 
remainder  was  unsecured. 

Tenants  are  usually  unable  to  offer  real  estate 
seciu’ity.  On  the  whole,  their  credit  requirements 
and  repayment  ability  are  lower  than  those  of 
owner-operators.  Banks  and  merchants  and 
dealers  offer  convenient  sources  of  small  amounts 
of  credit ; they  were  more  often  reported  as  credi- 
tors by  tenants  than  by  owners. 

Banks  were  the  most  common  source  of  credit 
reported  by  both  owners  and  tenants,  and  mer- 
chants and  dealers  came  next.  Large-scale  owner- 
operators  generally  reported  banks  as  creditors 
more  often  than  did  tlie  smaller  owners. 

In  general,  a higher  proportion  of  large-scale 
owner-operators  reported  debts  to  production 
credit  associations,  insurance  companies,  and  indi- 
viduals than  was  true  for  the  smaller  owners.  The 
latter  were  moi’e  likely  to  be  indebted  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  merchants  and 


dealers,  and  miscellaneous  creditors,  and  to  have 
taxes  due  and  unpaid. 

The  data  show  a clear  relationship  between  size 
of  operation,  as  measured  by  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  the  presence  of  debt.  As  the  size  of  farm 
increased,  the  frequency  of  indebtedness  increased 
and  the  average  amount  of  debt  became  larger. 
As  sales  of  farm  products  are  related  to  the 
amount  of  farm  assets  operated  and  to  operating- 
expenses,  it  seems  clear  that  Great  Plains  farmers 
use  credit  to  expand  their  operations  and  to  finance 
the  operating  expenses  resulting  from  these  larger 
operations. 

The  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  credit,  however, 
is  difficult  to  judge,  as  is  the  extent  to  which 
farniers  may  be  handicapped  in  enlarging  their 
farms  by  the  nonavailability  of  credit.  More  than 
90  percent  of  the  farmers  Avho  requested  it  in  the 
year  preceding  the  survey  obtained  some  credit. 
Tliis  in  itself  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  serious 
problem  in  regard  to  credit  availability.  How- 
ever, when  tlie  amount  of  ci*edit  actually  obtained 
is  related  to  the  amount  requested,  in  most  areas 
the  ditference  was  considerable.  The  proportion 
of  credit  requested  but  not  obtained  was  higher 
for  tenants  than  for  owners  and  higher  for  small 
tlian  for  large  owners.  The  groups  who  most 
needed  to  increase  their  operations  and  expand 
production  liad  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  most  farmers  who 
wanted  credit  got  it,  and  most  of  those  who  got 
credit  obtained  all  they  asked  for.  Perhaps  the 
proportion  of  farmers  who  did  not  ask  for  credit 
is  more  important.  IVhy  was  it  that  from  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  owner-operators  who  sold  less 
than  $5,000  worth  of  products  did  not  request 
credit  in  the  year  preceding  the  siirvey?  Were 
these  small  farmers  mainly  men  Avho  did  not  care 
to  expand  their  production  because  of  age  or  for 
some  other  reason  ? Was  it  because  they  believed 
that  credit  requests  were  likely  to  be  scaled  down 
or  refused  and  so  did  not  bother  to  ask?  Or 
were  they  reluctant  to  use  credit  because  they 
did  not  want  to  go  into  debt  under  the  conditions 
of  uncertain  weather  and  crop  production  j^revail- 
ing  in  1950  and  1957? 

The  data  do  not  tell  us  why  small  farmers  were 
more  reluctant  to  request  credit  than  were  large 
farmers.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  credit 
on  a large  scale  for  enlarging  small  farms  and 
adjusting  pi-oduction  on  them  requires  two  things: 
(1)  An  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  small 
f aimers  to  borrow  money;  and  (2)  increased 
availability  of  credit  for  those  small  farmers  who 
are  willing  to  borrow. 
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Chapter  8, — Financial  Assets  of  Farmers  and  Ranchers  in 

THE  Great  Plains 


Lawrence  A.  Jones 


Financial  assets,  including  nonfarm  invest- 
ments,^® of  the  390,000  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
the  Great  Plains  are  estimated  at  about  $2.1  billion 
for  1957.  These  holdings  were  approximately 
equal  to  total  debts  owed  by  farm  operators  and 
amounted  to  about  11  percent  of  their  total  assets. 
Although  financial  assets  were  less  important  than 
the  investment  in  farm  real  estate,  they  were 
slightly  larger,  on  the  average,  than  the  value  of 
livestock.  Machinery  and  motor  vehicles,  which 
amounted  to  12  percent  of  total  assets,  were  some- 
what more  important  than  financial  assets. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  financial  holdings 
were  in  readily  cashable  form  in  bank  deposits. 
United  States  bonds,  and  other  marketable  securi- 
ties. About  a fourth  of  the  holdings  were  in  less 
liquid  investments,  such  as  notes,  mortgages,  unin- 
corporated nonfarm  businesses,  and  cooperatives. 
The  remaining  fifth  was  the  cash  value  of  life  in- 
surance owned  by  farm  operators.  No  estimate 
was  made  of  the  money  that  farmers  had  on  hand 
or  in  their  homes.^^ 

Other  significant  findings  were  that  in  general, 
owner-operators  had  more  financial  assets  than  did 
tenants.  Compared  with  older  farmers,  operators 
under  35  had  few  financial  holdings.  However, 
as  many  young  as  older  farmers  carried  life  in- 
surance, even  though  the  cash  values  of  their  poli- 
cies were  smaller.  By  income  groups,  financial 


assets  were  largest  for  those  with  the  largest  sales 
of  farm  products  and  smallest  for  those  with  the 
smallest  sales.  Among  areas,  the  largest  holdings, 
which  averaged  $6,790  for  all  farmers  and 
ranchers,  were  in  the  winter  wheat  area.  Smallest 
average  holdings  ($4,070)  were  in  the  wheat-corn 
area,  where  farms  are  smaller. 

These  findings  on  the  financial  holdings  of 
farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  are  more  detailed 
than  those  available  for  any  other  geographic 
region.  Estimates  of  the  financial  assets  owned  by 
farmers  are  published  annually  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  in  the  Balance  Sheet  of 
Agriculture,  issued  by  the  Department  as  an  Ag- 
riculture Information  Bulletin,  but  these  estimates 
are  for  the  United  States  as  a whole.  Nor  do  they 
include  all  types  of  financial  assets. 

In  the  Great  Plains,  where  farm  incomes  fluctu- 
ate widely  and  cash  expenses  are  relatively  high, 
financial  reserves  play  an  important  role.  The 
establishment  in  good  times  of  reserves  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  hard  times  is  an  adjustment  that 
can  be  made  in  this  region.  Accumulated  funds 
also  permit  the  physical  adjustments  often  neces- 
sary for  survival,  such  as  mechanization  and  en- 
largement of  acreage.  Further,  when  funds  are 
invested  in  nonfarm  businesses,  they  may  provide 
a supplemental  source  of  more  stable  income. 


Composition  of  Financial  Assets 


The  most  important  financial  assets  held  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  Great  Plains — in  dol- 
lar amounts — were  cheeking  accounts,  cash  value 
of  life  insurance,  and  “other”  (mainly  notes,  mort- 
gages, and  investments  in  unincorporated  nonfarm 
businesses).  Each  of  these  three  types  of  assets 
accounted  for  about  a fifth  of  the  total  holdings 
(table  46,  fig.  15).  United  States  Government 
bonds  and  savings  deposits  together  amounted  to 
about  a fourth  of  the  total.  Investments  in  coop- 
erative associations  and  in  securities  of  corpora- 
tions were  least  important ; they  amounted  to  only 


Nonfarm  investments  included  mainly  interests  in 
such  local  unincorporated  businesses  as  stores.  No  in- 
vestment in  farm  property  is  included. 

“ Data  on  cash  holdings  were  not  obtained  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  would  be  reported  more  reluctantly 
and  that  estimates  based  on  such  infomiation  would  be  of 
doubtful  accuracy.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  farmers  hold 
cash  the  $2.1  billion  is  an  underestimate  of  their  total 
financial  assets. 


Table  46. — Financial  assets  of  farm  operators  : 
Percentage  distribution  by  type  of  assets  areas  of 
the  Great  Plains^  1957 


Type  of  financial  asset 

Spring 

wheat 

North- 

ern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Checking  account 

24 

19 

19 

23 

19 

20 

Savings  account 

14 

7 

9 

8 

11 

10 

United  States  bonds. 

23 

14 

21 

10 

15 

16 

Cooperative  stocks 
and  bonds.. 

9 

4 

3 

6 

4 

5 

Other  stocks  and 
bonds  _ 

3 

5 

11 

6 

9 

8 

Cash  value,  life  in- 
surance - 

17 

18 

26 

15 

21 

20 

Other  ' 

10 

33 

11 

32 

21 

21 

Total-. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

' Includes  debts  due  from  others,  interests  in  unincor- 
porated nonfarm  businesses,  and  miscellaneous  financial 
assets.  Excludes  cash  on  hand. 
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Table  47. — Financial  assets  of  farm  operators:  Percentcige,  of  farm  operators  reporting  specified 

types  of  assets,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Type  of  financial  asset 

Spring  wheat 

Northern 

range 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton-wheat 

Winter  wheat 

All  operators 

Any  financial  assets  - 
Checking  account 

Savings  account 

United  States  bonds 

Percent 

97 

82 

16 

32 

67 

9 

60 

18 

Percent 

95 

80 

11 

29 

48 

8 

60 

20 

Percent 

97 

83 

11 

32 

45 

8 

70 

16 

Percent 

96 

85 

11 

16 

49 

8 

62 

19 

Percent 

97 

81 

13 

30 

46 

12 

73 

19 

Percent 

97 

82 

12 

28 

50 

9 

66 

18 

Cooperative  stocks  and  bonds 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  _ 

Cash  value,  life  insurance 

Other 

5 and  8 percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  financial 
assets  in  the  region. 

Checking  accounts  and  the  cash  value  of  life 
insurance  were  the  types  of  financial  assets  most 
frequently  owned.  Four-fifths  of  all  farmers  had 


checking  accounts,  and  two-thirds  of  them  had 
life  insurance  with  a cash  value  (table  47). 
About  half  the  farmers  owned  stock  in  agricul- 
tural cooperatives.  For  the  more  traditional 
types  of  savings,  28  percent  of  the  farmers  chose 
United  States  bonds  and  12  percent  chose  savings 


accounts  in  banks  or  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. Other  stocks  and  bonds,  which  include 
securities  of  corporations,  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, were  held  by  only  9 percent  of  the  farm 
operators  and  were  the  least  common  of  any 
financial  assets  reported. 

For  those  having  financial  assets,  the  average 
total  amount  held  was  $5,560  (table  48).  The 
averages  for  the  relatively  large  number  of  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  reporting  checking  accounts  and 
the  cash  value  of  life  insurance  were  $1,380  and 
$1,590,  respectively.  Those  reporting  savings  ac- 
counts and  United  States  bonds  had  average 
amounts  of  $4,310  and  $3,050.  The  largest  aver- 
age holdings  ($4,620  and  $6,100)  were  for  cor- 
porate stocks  and  bonds  and  “other”  financial  as- 
sets, respectively,  but  few  individuals  held  these 
assets.  The  average  amount  invested  in  agricul- 
tural cooperatives — $540 — was  the  smallest  for 
any  type  of  financial  asset. 

Data  from  the  survey  suggest  that  how  funds 
are  held  or  invested  is  determined  basically  by  the 
amount  of  funds  available  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  held.  One  of  the  first  needs  is  for 
readily  available  money  to  cover  farm  operating 
expenditures.  A checking  account  provides  a 
convenient  means  for  making  frequent  payments 
for  goods  and  services,  as  well  as  a safe  place  in 
which  to  keep  funds.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
prevalence  of  checking  accounts  among  farmers 
and  ranchers,  even  among  those  with  few  other 
financial  assets. 


Table  48. — Financial  assets  of  farm  operators:  Average  amount  per  farm  operator  reporting 

specified  type  of  asset,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Type  of  financial  asset 

Spring  wheat 

Northern 

range 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton-wheat 

Winter  wheat 

All  operators 

Checking  account 

Savings  account.  .... 

United  States  bonds  _ 

Cooperative  stocks  and  bonds.  _ 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Cash  value,  life  insurance 

Other 

Dollars 

1,  260 
4,  090 
3,  000 
590 

1,  490 

1,  280 

2,  880 

Dollars 

1,  480 

3,  870 

2,  770 
500 

4,  760 

1,  770 
9,  340 

Dollars 

980 
3,  240 
2,  660 
270 

5,  730 

1,  490 
3,  050 

Dollars 

1,  610 

4,  460 
3,  250 
770 
3,  820 

1,  460 
9,  330 

Dollars 

1,  650 

5,  700 
3,  490 

640 

6,  130 

1,  910 

7,  570 

Dollars 

1,  380 
4,  310 

3,  050 
540 

4,  620 
1,  590 
6,  100 

All  financial  assets. 

4,  630 

6,  320 

4,  200 

5,  970 

6,  990 

5,  560 
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Also  having  high  priority  among  many  farmers 
is  the  need  for  funds  to  meet  emergencies  that 
arise  while  the  farmer  is  living  and  to  provide  for 
the  family  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Younger 
operators  sometimes  have  small  reserves  in  bank 
accounts  or  United  States  savings  bonds,  but  the 
main  financial  protection  for  their  families  is  life 
insurance.  For  beginning  farmers,  insurance  is 
a good  substitute  for  savings.  Accumulation  of 
other  financial  assets  in  any  large  amount  is  most 
common  among  older  farmers  whose  expenditures 
for  rearing  children  and  making  farm  investments 
have  been  reduced  substantially. 

A third  major  use  of  funds  is  their  investment 
for  long-run  objectives,  such  as  provision  for  old 


age.  Farmers  and  ranchers  who  have  available 
more  funds  than  are  needed  to  cover  farm  and 
family  operating  expenses  and  emergencies  are 
the  ones  mainly  interested  in  such  investments. 
When  funds  are  substantial,  there  are  many  places 
to  invest  them  outside  the  home  farm.  Factors 
to  be  considered  in  selecting  an  investment  include 
liquidity  and  safety,  the  rate  of  return,  and  the 
operator’s  knowledge  of  available  investments. 
The  need  to  help  children  when  they  start  out  on 
their  own,  the  activity  of  securities  salesmen,  and 
the  intensity  of  United  States  savings  bond 
campaigns  also  influence  farmers  in  making 
investments. 


Variation  in  Financial  Asset  Holdings 


Area  Differences 

The  amount  of  financial  assets  held  by  farmers 
and  ranchers  varies  among  areas  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  such  factors  as  weather,  prices,  size  of 
farms,  and  amount  of  nonfarm  income.  Serious 
drought  for  several  preceding  years  in  the  South- 
ern Plains,  mainly  the  winter  wheat  and  cotton- 
wheat  areas,  was  perhaps  the  most  notable 
situation  underlying  the  financial  condition  of 
farmers  in  1957.  One  might  have  expected  that 
financial  reserves  in  these  two  areas  would  have 
been  largely  depleted.  Although  reserves  of 
many  farmers  were  undoubtedly  low,  average 
holdings  in  these  areas  exceeded  the  average  for 
the  Great  Plains  as  a whole. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  relatively 
large  amount  of  financial  assets  in  the  two  south- 
ern areas.  Some  ranchers  were  holding  money 
received  from  livestock  sold  because  of  the 
drought.  Production  and  income  of  some  farm- 
ers were  maintained  at  favorable  levels  because 
of  deep-well  irrigation.  Also,  there  are  many 
large  and  efficient  farms  and  ranches  in  the 
Southern  Plains,  which  with  normal  weather 
permit  their  operators  to  accumulate  enough 
financial  reserves  to  carry  them  through  a 
drought.  The  average  value  of  assets  used  in 
farming  in  the  winter  wheat  area  was  $93,000,  the 
largest  in  any  of  the  five  areas.  (See  chapter  6.) 
The  average  value  in  the  cotton-wheat  area  "was 
$68,840,  the  next  largest  except  for  the  northern 
range  area. 

Possibly  the  chief  reason  for  the  maintenance 
of  relatively  large  financial  assets  in  the  drought 
areas  was  the  availability  of  nonfarm  income. 
About  39  and  31  percent,  respectively,  of  the  op- 
erators in  the  cotton-wheat  and  winter  wheat 
areas  reported  income  from  off-farm  work  in  1956. 
The  percentages  for  the  other  areas  were  spring 
wheat,  16  percent ; wheat-corn,  24  percent ; and 
northern  range,  25  percent.  Also,  the  average 
amounts  earned  from  off-farm  work  in  the  two 


southern  areas  were  larger  than  those  in  any  of 
the  other  areas.  Further,  average  receipts  from 
such  nonfarm  sources  as  royalties,  oil  leases,  and 
local  business  properties  were  larger  in  the  win- 
ter wheat  and  cotton-wheat  areas  than  else- 
where in  the  Great  Plains. 

For  all  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  Plains, 
financial  assets  averaged  $5,370  per  operator 
(table  49).^-  The  highest  average,  $6,790,  was  in 
the  winter  wheat  area.  The  northern  range  and 
cotton-wheat  areas  followed  with  averages  of 
$5,980  and  $5,740,  respectively.  The  smallest 
average — $4,070^ — was  in  the  wheat-cora  area. 
This  area  has  many  small  farms;  the  net  cash  in- 
comes reported  for  1956  by  the  operators  inter- 
viewed averaged  less  than  in  any  other  area. 

Considering  only  those  farm  operators  who 
had  financial  assets,  the  average  amount  held  for 
the  region  was  $5,560  (table  48).  Again,  the 
above-average  holdings  were  in  the  winter  wheat, 
northern  range,  and  cotton-wheat  areas.  Below- 
average  holdings  were  found  in  the  spring  wheat 
and  wheat-coi’n  areas.  Average  holdings  of 
stocks  and  bonds  varied  widely  among  areas, 
ranging  from  $1,490  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to 
$6,130  in  the  winter  wheat  area.  The  range  for 
“other”  financial  assets  was  wide;  they  varied 
from  $2,880  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  more 
than  $9,300  in  the  northern  range  and  cotton- 
wheat  areas. 

For  the  Great  Plains  as  a whole,  97  percent  of 
all  farmers  had  financial  assets  of  one  kind  or 
another  (table  47).  This  percentage  varied  only 
slightly  among  the  areas — from  95  to  97  percent. 
The  proportion  of  operators  who  had  checking 
accounts,  savings  accounts,  corporate  stocks  and 


’■  The  averages  of  financial  assets  shown  In  this  report 
may  be  somewhat  larger  than  those  actually  owned  by 
operators  alone.  In  the  survey,  enumerators  were  in- 
structed to  include  also  the  financial  assets  of  the  wife, 
children  under  18,  and  children  over  18  and  other  relatives 
living  in  the  dwelling  who  had  incomes  of  $15  a week  or 
less  or  who  pooled  half  or  more  of  their  incomes. 
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Table  49. — Financial  assets  of  farm  operators:  Average  amount  per  farm  operator^  hy  type  of 

asset,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957  ^ 


Type  of  financial  asset 

Spring  wheat 

Northern 

ranpe 

Wheat-corn 

Cotton-wheat 

Winter  wheat 

All  operators 

Checking  account 

Savings  account  . 

United  States  bonds 

Cooperative  stocks  and  bonds 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Cash  value,  life  insurance  _ 

Other 

Dollars 

1,  060 
630 

1,  020 
400 
130 
790 
450 

Dollars 

1,  150 
440 
800 
240 
280 

1,  080 

1,  990 

Dollars 

780 

370 

850 

120 

460 

1,  050 
440 

Dollars 

1,  340 
480 
550 
340 
310 
870 

1,  850 

Dollars 

1,  270 
740 

1,  010 
300 
640 

1,  410 

1,  420 

Dollars 

1,  100 
540 
860 
270 
400 
1,  060 
1,  140 

Total 

4,  480 

5,  980 

4,  070 

5,  740 

6,  790 

5,  370 

‘ Average  for  farm  operators  reporting  on  all  types  of  financial  assets,  including  those  reporting  zero. 


bonds,  and  “other”  financial  assets  was  compara- 
tively uniform  in  the  various  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains. 

So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  financial  assets  were 
concerned,  there  were  only  a few  exceptions  to 
the  general  uniformity  among  areas.  In  the  cot- 
ton-wheat area,  relatively  few  farmers  owned 
United  States  savings  bonds.  In  the  spring  wheat 
area,  the  percentage  of  farmers  having  invest- 
ments in  cooperative  associations  was  higher  than 
average.  Also,  the  percentages  of  fanners  with 
cash  values  in  life  insurance  policies  were  signifi- 
cantly larger  in  the  winter  wheat  and  wheat-corn 
areas  than  in  other  areas. 

Tenure  Differences 

Relatively  more  owner-operators  than  tenant- 
operators  had  financial  assets.  This  relationship 
existed  generally  in  all  areas  for  most  types  of 
assets.  In  many  instances,  a higher  proportion 
of  owners  than  tenants  within  the  same  income 
class  had  financial  savings.  The  main  exception 
was  life  insurance,  which  was  held  by  about  the 
same  proportion  of  tenants  as  of  owners. 

Not  only  did  a larger  proportion  of  owners  than 
of  tenants  have  financial  assets,  but  the  amounts 
they  owned  were  larger  on  the  average  for  practi- 
cally all  asset  items  in  all  areas.  Average  amounts 
held  by  owners  Avere  more  than  twice  those  of 
tenants  in  all  areas  except  the  ivinter  wheat  area, 
where  holdings  of  OAvners  were  75  percent  larger 
than  those  of  tenants. 

Among  OAvners,  the  proportion  reporting  fi- 
nancial assets  differed  little  for  full  owners,  who 
OAvn  all  the  land  they  operate,  and  for  part  owners, 
Avho  OAvn  part  of  the  land  they  operate  and  rent 
part  from  others.  HoAA-ever,  full  owners  usually 
had  someAvhat  more  financial  assets  than  did  part 
OAvners.  On  the  average,  both  types  of  OAvner- 
operators  had  substantially  more  financial  assets 
than  did  tenants. 

Tlie  distinct  differences  betAveen  OAvners  and 
tenants  Avith  respect  to  financial  assets  stems  from 
several  factors.  On  the  average,  tenants  are 
younger  than  OAvners  and  have  had  less  time  in 


Avhich  to  accumulate  assets.  The  1954  Census  of 
Agriculture  reported  that  in  the  10  Great  Plains 
States  the  average  age  of  tenants  Avas  lower  than 
that  of  part  OAvners  and  that  part  owners  were 
younger  than  full  oAvners.  In  Kansas,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  ages  Avere — tenants,  41  years; 
part  OAAUiers,  49  years;  and  full  OAvners,  57  years. 
Many  tenants  do  not  have  sufficient  income  to 
permit  the  saving  of  much  money.  Also,  many 
tenants,  even  those  Avith  the  same  incomes  as  oavii- 
ers,  are  in  process  of  building  up  their  farm  capi- 
tal or  improving  the  leA^el  of  living  of  their  fami- 
lies. As  a result,  they  have  less  surplus  funds 
to  set  aside  or  invest  outside  the  farm.  Obvious- 
ly, situations  among  tenants  and  OAvners  A-ary. 
For  example,  a tenant  avIio  is  saving  to  make  a 
downpayment  on  a farm  might  have  more 
financial  assets  than  an  indebted  OAvner  who  has 
recently  iiiA^ested  in  a farm.  On  the  Avhole,  the 
financial  assets  OAvned  by  a farmer  Avould  seem 
to  bear  a stronger  relationship  to  his  age  and 
his  capital  and  income  situation  than  to  anything 
inherent  in  his  tenure  status  alone. 

That  as  many  tenants  as  OAvners  have  invest- 
ments in  life  insurance  policies  reflects  a Avide- 
spread  need  among  farmers  for  family  protec- 
tion. The  younger  families,  whose  financial  re- 
sponsibilities are  heavy,  often  buy  life  insurance 
before  they  can  acquire  financial  savings. 

Income  Differences 

Hoav  much  farmers  can  accumulate  in  financial 
holdings  depends  upon  many  factors.  Among 
these  are  farm  capital  needs,  gifts  and  inherit- 
ances, spending  habits,  family  expenses,  and 
debts.  Basic,  of  course,  is  the  amount  of  net  cash 
income  and  the  length  of  time  during  Avhich  it 
is  received.  Thus,  a person’s  age  and  his  life- 
time income  are  important  in  determining  Iioav 
much  he  can  save. 

A complete  analysis  of  financial  assets  by  age 
of  operator  is  not  included  in  this  report.  But 
there  are  strong  indications  from  the  data  that  a 
significant  relationship  exists  betAveen  age  and 
amount  of  financial  assets.  For  operators  under 
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36  years  of  age,  the  unweighted  average  of  total 
financial  holdings  was  about  $2,000  for  the  region 
as  a whole.  The  average  for  those  65  years  old 
and  over  was  more  than  $11,000. 

Income  data  were  obtained  in  the  survey  for 
1956  only.  In  that  year,  the  total  realized  net 
income  of  farm  operators  from  farming  in  the 
10  Great  Plains  States  was  $2,263  million.  This 
Avas  9 percent  higher  than  in  1955  but  lower 
than  in  any  of  the  years  from  1950  to  1961.  The 
1956  income  Avas  29  percent  beloAv  that  of  the 
peak  year  of  1951.  Although  many  farmers  may 
have  had  substantial  financial  assets  carried  over 
from  the  prosperous  years  of  the  late  forties,  the 
decline  in  farm  income  during  the  several  years 
preceding  1957  Avas  the  strongest  influence  affect- 
ing holdings  in  that  year. 

The  income  analysis  is  mainly  for  three  groups 
of  farm  operators  classified  according  to  the 
amount  of  farm  products  sold  in  1956 : (1)  $10,000 
or  more;  (2)  $5,000  to  $9,999;  and  (3)  less  than 
$5,000.  The  discussion  is  probably  indicative  of 
the  effect  of  net  cash  family  income,  as  Avell  as 
gross  sales  of  farm  products,  on  financial  asset 
holdings.  A comparison  for  OAvner-operators  of 
sales  of  farm  products  Avith  net  cash  family  income 
shows  that  in  each  area  those  Avith  the  highest 
sales  had  the  highest  net  cash  income.  Those  Avith 
the  loAvest  sales  had  the  loAvest  net  cash  income. 

In  most  instances,  more  of  the  farm  and  ranch 
operators  in  the  high  income  class  had  financial 
assets  than  of  those  in  the  middle  income  class. 
Similarly,  relatively  more  of  the  operators  in  the 
middle  income  class  had  such  assets  than  of  those 
in  the  loAvest  income  group.  This  relationship  be- 
tAveen  amount  of  cash  receipts  and  the  proportion 
of  farmers  Avith  financial  savings  was  general  for 
all  types  of  financial  assets  except  investments  in 
cooperatives.  Income  classes,  especially  the  high- 


and  middle-income  groups,  differed  little  in  the 
percentages  OAvning  cooperative  stock. 

The  average  financial  holdings  of  farmers  with 
the  highest  cash  receipts  were  consistently  larger 
than  those  of  farmers  in  the  middle  and  loAvest 
income  classes  in  all  areas  and  for  all  types  of 
assets.  In  several  instances,  however,  farmers 
Avith  sales  of  less  than  $5,000  in  1956  had  larger 
amounts  of  financial  assets,  on  the  average,  than 
did  farmers  with  sales  of  $5,000  to  $9,999.  This 
relationship  appeared  to  be  especially  significant 
for  the  relatively  feAv  individuals  who  had  savings 
deposits.  For  each  area  of  the  Great  Plains,  those 
OAAmer-operators  with  the  loAvest  farm  receipts  had 
larger  average  savings  deposits  than  did  those  in 
the  middle  income  class. 

There  appear  to  be  two  main  reasons  for  the 
relatively  favorable  savings  situation  of  those 
Avith  the  smallest  farm  incomes.  First,  the 
group  includes  some  elderly  farmers  who  had 
curtailed  operations  but  who  nevertheless  had  sub- 
stantial savings  accumulated  over  the  years. 
Second,  many  Avith  low  farm  receipts  probably 
had  nonfarm  earnings  that  provided  them  with 
total  incomes  comparable  to  those  received  by 
the  middle  group.  (See  chapter  5.)  In  each  area, 
operators  Avith  less  than  $5,000  in  cash  receipts 
Avorked  more  days  off  the  farm,  on  the  average, 
than  did  those  with  receipts  ranging  from  $5,000 
to  $9,999.  F or  owner-operators  in  the  low-receipts 
group,  the  proportion  of  the  family’s  total  net  cash 
income  receiA^ed  from  off-farm  work  and  other 
nonfarm  sources  ranged  from  25  percent  in  the 
spring  Avheat  area  to  69  percent  in  the  winter 
Avheat  area.  Nonfarm  receipts  in  the  middle  in- 
come group  Avere  less  important;  they  ranged 
from  8 percent  in  the  spring  Avheat  area  to  36  per- 
cent in  the  cotton-Avheat  area. 


Analysis  by  Type  of  Financial  Assets 


Checking  Accounts 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  farm  and  ranch 
operators  reported  money  in  checking  accounts 
(fig.  16).  The  proportion  Avas  much  the  same  in 
all  type-of-farming  areas.  The  extent  of  check- 
ing accounts  reflects  the  commercial  nature  of 
farming  in  the  Great  Plains  and  the  use  of  check- 
ing accounts  as  a convenient  and  safe  means  of 
holding  operating  funds  and  meeting  day-to-day 
expenditures. 

Widest  use  of  checking  accounts  Avas  made  by 
the  high-income  owner-operators.  The  propor- 
tion of  this  group  reporting  funds  in  checking 
accounts  ranged  from  86  percent  in  the  winter 
wheat  area  to  96  percent  in  the  spring  AAdieat  area. 
Tlie  rest  either  had  no  accounts  or  no  money  in 
the  accounts  they  had.  The  group  of  tenants 
with  farm  receipts  of  less  than  $5,000  had  the 
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fewest  checking  accounts;  the  range  was  from  62 
percent  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  80  percent 
in  the  winter  wheat  area.  These  differences  be- 
tween tenants  and  owners  and  among  income 
classes  were  relatively  smaller  for  checking  ac- 
counts than  for  other  types  of  financial  assets. 

Accounts  averaged  largest  for  owner-operators 
with  the  highest  incomes;  they  varied  from  $1,630 
in  the  wheat-corn  area  to  $3,900  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  area.  For  tenants  in  the  highest  income 
class,  average  accounts  were  smaller;  they  ranged 
from  $830  in  the  wheat-corn  area  to  $1,800  in  the 
winter  wheat  area.  For  both  owners  and  tenants, 
the  average  amount  in  checking  deposits  was 
smallest  in  most  instances  in  the  lowest  income 
classes.  The  amount  of  money  in  the  accounts 
probably  was  related  to  the  size  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness and  operating  expenses  as  well  as  to  the  size 
of  farm  receipts. 

Savings  Deposits  and  United  States 
Government  Bonds 

Money  not  needed  for  current  farm  or  living 
expenses  is  sometimes  placed  in  a savings  (or 
time)  deposit  in  a bank  or  building  and  loan 
association  or  is  used  to  buy  United  States  savings 
bonds.  Savings  accounts  and  savings  bonds  have 
several  similarities.  In  each  instance,  funds  are 
safe  and  can  be  converted  readily  to  cash  if  needed. 
Interest  is  paid  at  about  the  same  rate.  In  1957, 
the  rate  on  savings  bonds  held  to  maturity  was 
314  percent.  The  maximum  rate  that  most  com- 
mercial banks  paid  on  savings  deposits  in  1957  was 
3 percent.  Some  building  and  loan  associations 
paid  slightly  higher  rates,  but  relatively  few  of 
them  operate  in  rural  areas. 

Only  12  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  Great 
Plains  had  savings  deposits  compared  with  28 
percent  who  had  United  States  Government  bonds, 
most  of  which  were  savings  bonds.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II,  through  campaigns  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  farmers 
and  others  have  been  encouraged  to  buy  bonds. 
For  both  savings  accounts  and  bonds,  there  was  a 
positive  I'elationship  between  size  of  income  and 
prevalence  of  holdings.  More  owners  than  tenants 
had  savings  of  these  kinds.  The  proportions  of 
farmers  in  the  various  groups  who  had  savings 
deposits  and  bonds  usually  did  not  vary  greatly 
among  the  different  areas.  An  important  excep- 
tion was  in  the  cotton-wheat  area,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  farmers  and  ranchers  who  had  savings 
bonds  was  not  much  more  than  half  those  in  the 
other  areas. 

About  a third  of  all  farmers  had  either  savings 
bonds,  savings  accounts,  or  both.  Of  this  third, 
approximately  61  percent  had  bonds  only.  The 
remaining  36  percent  of  this  group  was  about 
equally  divided  between  those  who  had  savings 
accounts  only  and  those  who  had  both  savings 
accounts  and  bonds. 


Although  savings  accounts  were  held  by  fewer 
farmers,  the  average  amounts  on  deposit  were 
larger  than  the  average  cash  values  of  United 
States  bonds.  By  areas,  average  amounts  of  sav- 
ings accounts  ranged  from  $3,240  to  $5,700,  and 
amounts  in  savings  bonds  averaged  from  $2,660 
to  $3,490.  In  each  instance,  holdings  were  lowest 
in  the  wheat-corn  area  and  highest  in  the  winter 
wheat  area. 

A simple  count  for  the  region  as  a whole  showed 
that  nearly  17  percent  of  the  operators  65  years 
of  age  or  over  had  savings  deposits  compared  with 
about  12  percent  of  all  operators.  Also,  the  oldest 
operators  had  the  largest  accounts,  which  aver- 
aged approximately  $5,500.  For  the  group  be- 
tween 35  and  64  years  of  age,  the  average  was 
$4,700.  For  those  under  35,  the  average  amount 
held  in  savings  accounts  was  only  about  $1,500. 

Investments  in  Cooperatives 

This  financial  asset  consists  mainly  of  the 
membership  shares  held  by  farmers  in  their  own 
cooperative  associations.  Associations  that  mar- 
ket farm  products  are  most  important.  Others 
include  purchasing  associations,  credit  coopera- 
tives— production  credit  associations  and  Federal 
land  bank  associations,  for  instance — rural  electric 
cooperatives,  and  mutual  irrigation  and  fire  insur- 
ance companies.  Unlike  some  other  investments, 
often  cooperative  shares  can  be  readily  cashed 
only  if  the  individual  withdraws  from  the 
association. 

The  average  for  the  region  of  $540  for  those 
who  had  investments  in  cooperatives  is  probably 
a conservative  one.  Many  who  have  shares  in  the 
net  worths  or  the  undistributed  or  retained  earn- 
ings of  their  associations  do  not  know  the 
amounts.  Usually,  cooperative  stock  is  not 
traded,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
its  value.  The  largest  average  of  $1,630  was  for 
owners  with  the  highest  farm  receipts  in  the 
cotton-wheat  area.  This  area  includes  many 
large  farm  operations.  The  wheat-corn  area 
showed  the  smallest  average  investment  in  coop- 
eratives of  $270,  about  half  that  for  the  entire 
region.  Again,  the  cooperative  investment  seems 
to  be  positively  correlated  to  the  size  of  farm 
business. 

Participation  by  farmers  and  ranchers  in  co- 
operatives in  the  Great  Plains  was  widespread. 
On  the  whole,  half  of  the  operators  had  coopera- 
tive investments.  Fewer  tenants  than  owners  and 
fewer  of  those  in  the  lowest  income  class,  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  two  higher  classes,  had 
cooperative  investments.  Two-thirds  of  all  farm- 
ers in  the  spring  wheat  area  participated  in  co- 
operatives. Probably  the  main  reason  is  the  large 
membership  in  one  organization,  which  is  affiliated 
with  grain-marketing  associations.  In  the  other 
areas,  the  percentage  of  farmers  having  coopera- 
tive investments  ranged  from  45  to  49  percent. 
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Table  50. — Life  insurance:  Percentage  of  farm  operators  reporting  life  insurance^  hy  tenure  of 
operator  and  value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1956^  areas  of  the  Great  Plains^  1957 


Tenure  of  operator  and  value  of  farm  products  sold 

Spring 

wheat 

Northern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Owner-operators  with  farm  products  sold  in  1956  valued  at — 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

$10,000  and  over 

82 

77 

86 

87 

86 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

63 

69 

74 

62 

75 

Less  than  $5,000  . . 

48 

48 

62 

56 

66 

All  owner-operators  ^ 

63 

62 

71 

65 

75 

Tenants  with  farm  products  sold  in  1956  valued' at — 

$10,000  and  over 

74 

92 

84 

80 

85 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

67 

76 

78 

86 

72 

Less  than  $5,000 

59 

51 

69 

64 

67 

All  tenants  ' 

65 

62 

75 

74 

75 

All  operators 

64 

62 

72 

68 

75 

’ Includes  operators  of  farms  not  classified  by  value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1956. 


Other  Stocks  and  Bonds 

These  financial  assets,  which  are  mainly  stocks 
and  bonds  of  corporations,  were  held  by  only  9 
percent  of  all  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains.  Farm- 
ers and  ranchei’S  in  this  region  are  relatively  un- 
familiar with  tlie  buying’  and  selling  of  corporate 
securities,  and  if  funds  are  available,  investments 
can  usually  be  made  readily  in  the  farm  or  in  local 
businesses. 

Holdings  of  stocks  and  bonds  were  most  im- 
portant in  the  winter  wheat  area.  In  this  area, 
about  12  percent  of  the  operators  had  investments 
of  this  kind  averaging  $6,130  (tables  47  and  48). 
About  22  percent  of  the  owners  in  the  highest  in- 
come class  in  this  area  had  stocks  and  bonds.  Cor- 
porate securities  were  least  important  in  the  spring 
wheat  area,  where  they  averaged  less  than  $1,500 
for  the  9 percent  of  the  farmers  who  held  these 
assets. 

Life  Insurance 

Nearly  70  percent  of  all  farm  families  in  the 
Great  Plains  had  life  insurance  on  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family.  The  percentages  varied 
from  62  percent  in  the  northern  range  to  75  per- 
cent in  the  winter  wheat  area  (table  50) . On  the 
average,  farm  families  in  the  spring  wheat  area 
carried  the  smallest  amount  of  life  insurance — 
$5,710;  the  highest  average  was  $8,490  in  the 
winter  wheat  area  (table  51 ) . 

Unlike  financial  assets  discussed  above,  about  as 
large  a proportion  of  tenants  as  of  owners  carried 
life  insurance.  On  the  average,  tenants  are 
younger  than  owners  and  may  be  more  “insurance 
minded.”  Some  of  tliem  acquired  Government 
life  insurance  while  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Ex- 
cept in  drought  areas,  favorable  conditions  for 
much  of  the  time  since  1940  liave  made  it  possible 
for  farmers  to  buy  life  insurance.  Many  of  the 
older  farmers  could  not  pay  life  insurance  pre- 
miums during  the  depressed  1930's.  Later,  when 


they  could  afford  to  buy  insurance,  they  found 
that  it  was  not  feasible  to  do  so  because  of  age  or 
other  factors. 

For  both  owners  and  tenants,  the  average 
amount  of  life  insurance  carried  increased  with 
the  farmer's  income  ( table  51 ) . In  the  low-income 
group,  tenants  usually  had  more  insurance  than 
owners,  whereas  in  the  high-income  group,  owners 
usually  had  more  than  tenants.  For  owner-opera- 
tors selling  $10,000  or  more  of  farm  products  in 
1956,  the  average  amount  of  life  insurance  varied 
from  $8,210  in  the  spring  ivheat  area  to  $11,840 
in  the  wheat-corn  area  ; for  those  selling  less  than 
$5,000,  the  average  ranged  from  $4,050  in  the 
spring  wheat  area  to  $4,750  in  the  winter  wheat 
area. 

Life  insurance  policies  are  not  often  thought 
of  as  current  financial  assets.  Perhaps  most  indi- 
viduals buy  life  insurance  primarily  to  provide  for 
their  dependents  after  their  death  or  to  provide 
for  their  own  support  in  their  later  years.  But 
a large  part  of  the  life  insurance  owned  by  farmers 
and  members  of  their  families  has  a cash  value 
that  can  be  obtained  by  borrowing  on  the  jiolicy  or 
by  surrendering  it. 

For  farmers  with  policies  having  cash  values, 
the  average  for  the  region  was  $l,590.i®  This  was 
about  22  percent  of  the  average  face  amount  of  in- 
surance carried.  The  cash  value  in  relation  to 
face  value  was  largest  for  owner-operators,  rang- 
ing from  24  to  26  percent  in  the  diflferent  areas. 
For  tenants,  the  range  was  from  14  to  17  percent. 

In  all  areas,  the  net  cash  value  of  policies  held 
by  owners  was  greater  than  it  was  for  those  of 
tenants.  On  the  average,  within  each  tenure 
group  those  with  the  largest  farm  receipts  had 
the  largest  policy  values  and  those  with  the  small- 
est receipts  had  the  smallest  cash  values.  Farmers 

cMsh  value  of  life  insuraiiee  policies  reported  here 
is  the  current  cash  value  less  the  amount  of  any  policy 
loans. 
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Table  51. — Life  insurance,  face  amount:  Average  per  farm  operator  reporting  life  insurance,  hy 
tenure  of  operator  and  value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1956,  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  1957 


Tenure  of  operator  and  value  of  farm  products  sold 

Spring 

wheat 

Northern 

range 

Wheat- 

corn 

Cotton- 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Owner-operators  with  farm  products  sold  in  1956  valued  at — 
$10,000  and  over 

Dollars 

8,  210 
4,  610 
4,  050 

Dollars 

11,  500 
6,  500 
4,  080 

Dollars 

11,  840 
6,  820 
4,  240 

Dollars 

10,  910 

5,  850 

4,  070 

Dollars 

11,  340 
6,  610 
4,  750 

.$5,000  to  $9,999 

Less  than  $5,000 

All  owner-operators  i 

Tenants  with  farm  products  sold  in  1956  valued  at — 

$10,000  and  over. 

5,  820 

7,  620 

7,  280 

6,  880 

8,  130 

6,  280 
4,  870 

4,  530 

8,  770 
6,  660 

3,  890 

9,  450 
6,  590 
5,  040 

9,  860 

4,  560 

5,  290 

11,  410 
7,  820 
6,  940 

.$5,000  to  $9,999 

Less  than  $5,000 

All  tenants  ' 

5,  170 

5,  660 

6,  490 

6,  610 

9,  360 

All  operators 

5,  710 

7,  360 

6,  980 

6,  790 

8,  490 

' Includes  operators  of  farms  not  classified  by  value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1956. 


with  larger  incomes  can  afford  larger  policies. 
Also,  many  in  the  higher  income  classes  were  the 
older  farmers  who  had  had  a longer  time  in  which 
to  build  up  cash  values. 

Other  Financial  Assets 

One  of  the  more  interesting  findings  of  the  study 
was  the  importance  of  this  class  of  financial  assets, 
which  includes  mainly  notes  and  mortgages  held 
and  investments  in  unincorporated  businesses. 
Apparently,  some  loans  held  by  farmers  were 
made  to  help  their  children  get  started  on  their  own 
in  farming  or  in  other  businesses.  Sometimes, 
moitgages  and  sales  contracts  were  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  farms.  The  nonfarm  busi- 
nesses in  which  farmers  had  invested  were  varied. 


A sampling  of  cases  revealed  a grocery  store,  an 
appliance  store,  a laundry,  a farm  machinery 
dealership,  a welding  shop,  and  a local  pool  hall. 

About  18  percent  of  all  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  the  Great  Plains  have  financial  assets  of  this 
kind.  The  range  among  areas  was  nari’ow ; it 
varied  only  from  16  percent  in  the  wheat-corn 
area  to  20  percent  in  the  nortliern  range  area.  The 
value  of  these  “other’’  financial  assets,  however, 
varied  widely  among  individuals.  Many  reported 
assets  of  a few  hundred  dollars.  A few  had  busi- 
ness interests  and  debts  owed  to  them  amounting 
to  $50,000  or  more.  The  average  varied  from 
$2,880  in  the  spring  wheat  area  to  more  tlian  $9,300 
in  the  northern  range  and  cotton-wheat  areas 
(table  48).  For  the  region,  it  was  $6,100. 


Conclusions 


As  might  be  expected,  the  chief  factors  that 
affect  the  accumulation  of  financial  assets  are  the 
amount  of  income  and  age  of  the  operator,  which 
reflects  the  length  of  time  he  has  had  to  build  up 
his  savings.  Usually,  young  farmers  must  use 
available  income  for  farm  investments  or  for  rear- 
ing their  families.  A large  proportion  of  young 
operators  attempt  to  give  their  families  at  least 
partial  financial  protection  by  carrying  life  in- 
surance. 

The  amount  of  financial  assets,  especially  check- 
ing accounts,  reported  by  farmers  during  the  early 
summer  of  1957  was  probably  smaller  than  the 
average  for  that  entire  year.  This  time  of  year 
sees  the  culmination  of  a period  of  heavy  farm 


expenses,  and  few  farm  products  are  sold  until 
later.  Another  observation  concerns  the  relatively 
large  holdings  of  financial  assets  in  the  cotton- 
wheat  and  winter  wheat  areas,  which  had  experi- 
enced severe  drought  during  several  years  preced- 
ing the  survey.  This  suggests  that  in  the  late 
forties  financial  holdings  were  much  more  sub- 
stantial. These  holdings,  together  with  income 
from  nonfarm  soui'ces,  prevented  much  economic 
distress  that  the  drought  might  otherwise  have 
caused.  A more  prolonged  period  of  adversity, 
particularly  if  accompanied  by  a reduction  in  off- 
farm  income,  would  entail  a more  severe  test  of 
their  adequacy. 
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